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OUR TASK IN THE PRESENT CRISIS * 


Never before in its history has the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association met amid circumstances more fateful than 
those of the present moment. In the midst of a world turmoil, in 
the face of a future which at the moment appears ominous, our 
nation is hard at work arming itself against any eventuality. 
Things are happening across the seas which are affecting the 
daily lives of all of us. Loving peace, we are fearful of war and 
are realizing more and more that the determination of immediate 
events is no longer completely in our own hands but in the hands 
of those who are not friendly to our principles or our way of life. 

The impact of all this on education has already been widely 
felt, and increasingly, as the days go on, new challenges will come 
to our schools on all levels. It stands to reason that the whole 
economy of a nation cannot be upset without dislocations of 
every sort. The modes of procedure to which we have become 
accustomed in peace times must of necessity prove inadequate 
in the face of the threat of war. Something new, something 
different will have to go into the making of our future citizens 
if they are to meet what is ahead of them intelligently and 
bravely. What that something new, that something different is 
will be the responsibility of our schools to discover. It would be 
the height of folly on our part to sit back complacently, nursing 
the assurance that soon the storm will be over and all will be as 
it was. Never again will things be as they were. Human society 
is in the throes of a tremendous revolution of which the present 
war is just a phase. As a matter of fact, our greatest problems 
will emerge only when the war is over, and it is then that educa- 
tors will need to muster all of the vision and all of the adapta- 
bility of which they are capable. 

During these days the national emergency will be constantly 


* Address, National Catholic Educational Association Meeting, New 
Orleans, April 16, 1941. 
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in our thinking and will affect the deliberations of each and every 
department. The College and University Department, for in- 
stance, will be much concerned with the effect of the Selective 
Service Act upon students. A deferment of services until July, 
1941, is provided for in the Act as it stands. With an excellent 
show of logic and common sense, groups like the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and the North Central Association are de- 
manding amendments to the Selective Service Act which would 
guarantee that any student in good standing be allowed to com- 
plete the academic year in which he becomes subject to call. 
The President himself, last August, emphasized the fact that we 
must have well-educated citizens who have sound judgment in 
dealing with the difficult problems of today. It would seem that 
no appreciable difficulty would be placed in the way of the effort 
to raise an adequate army by postponing for a few months the 
service of students in colleges, universities, and professional 
schools. 

However, there is a disinclination on the part of Selective 
Service Headquarters to accept any amendments to the law as 
it now stands. There is a fear lest one exception will open the 
flood gates and there will be no end of amendments proposed. 
This fear is well grounded; moreover, there is a large question as 
to whether the Congress would react favorably to any change in 
the law favoring college students. As a consequence, a serious 
and sincere attempt is being made by Selective Service Head- 
quarters to accomplish the purposes the colleges desire without 
resorting to a change in the law. The Subcommittee on Military 
Affairs of the National Committee on Education and Defense 
has been working constantly with the army authorities on this 
problem, and the result is a plan which in my opinion should 
at least be given a trial. 

The part that the woman’s college should play in the present 
emergency is being widely discussed. A number of our Catholic 
colleges for women have taken cognizance of the situation in 
various ways. It would seem that they might well concentrate 
more and more on the kind of a world this will be when the war 
is over. It is then that the nation will have to fall back on the 
fortitude of womankind and will need the comfort and the 
strength and the healing that in the ways of God it is the prov- 
ince of women to provide. Girls presently in college naturally 
want to help and to feel that they are part of the national effort. 
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At the same time, however, they show a disinclination, if reports 
are true, to content themselves with “busy work” of one kind or 
other. They want to participate actively and productively. 

The Church is going to need the graduate of the Catholic col- 
lege for women very sorely as the days go on, particularly in 
the field of welfare work and recreational leadership. This is a 
fact that we should bear in mind. The National Catholic Com- 
munity Service has been set up to take care of those in defense 
areas. Trained personnel will be at a premium. The health 
of people, the aid they will need in order to make profitable use 
of their leisure time, the demand for facilities in the way of adult 
education, and countless other matters will require the services 
of a very large number of properly qualified women. 

Those who have charge of our secondary schools must keep 
fully aware of the fact that fundamental changes in the whole 
structure of secondary education in the United States are in the 
making. There is a youth problem in the United States and, 
though for the moment young people are succeeding in getting 
jobs in the defense industries, one shudders a bit to think of 
what may happen when the wheels of industry slow down and 
the need for armaments and weapons of war no longer exists. 
The economic aftermath of war is always terrible. At least, 
there is some comfort in the knowledge that this fact is so gener- 
ally recognized in the country today and that plans are afoot to 
take up the slack when the time comes. Through the pioneer 
work of the National Youth Administration and the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, the nation is becoming aware of the fact 
that education is not necessarily something that can only take 
place in a classroom, a laboratory, or a school workshop. On the 
contrary, for many young people it achieves its purposes best 
through actual employment at some work that is fundamentally 
worth while. So accustomed are we who are connected with 
institutionalized education to confine our thinking to the limits 
created by the routine under which we operate that we fail to 
take account of fundamental social changes and lose sight of the 
fact that these changes require something like a revolution in our 
academic world. Faintly, all too faintly, appear the outline and 
shape of the things to come. It is safe to assume, however, that, 
when the war is over and the period of readjustment begins, there 
will be a large expansion of federal activity in the field of youth, 
an expansion which is bound to affect profoundly the whole 
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organization of our secondary schools here in the United States. 

There is presently much underlining of the problem of teaching 
citizenship in our American schools. It seems we have been tak- 
ing too much for granted, and we discover that knowledge does 
not necessarily mean virtue and that one can know all the facts 
about the United States, the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution, and the operations of government without caring 
very much about the matter one way or another. There seems 
to be a rather alarming lack of appreciation of American ideals 
and the American way of life. Running true to form, educators 
are trying to meet the situation in the good old American way of 
introducing another course. 

If any one truth has been emphasized in the meetings of this 
Association since its founding, it is this—that intellectual devel- 
opment alone will not do, that the training of the will must pro- 
ceed hand in hand with the training of the mind. Aristotle is 
responsible for the statement that “knowledge avails little, if 
anything, toward virtue.” The truth will make us free only in 
the degree that we love the truth and live it. This has been a 
fundamental tenet of Catholic education from the beginning. 

There is much definition of democracy these days and much 
listing of the freedoms which it is supposed to guarantee. Yet, 
if democracy means anything at all, it means a form of social 
organization which is predicated on the fact that the individual 
human personality is sacred and inviolable. Because human be- 
ings are sacred, they have the right to be free; for only if they 
are free, can they attain the purpose of their existence. The 
purpose of their existence is union with God, which they achieve 
by losing their lives in Him through the practice of virtue. The 
primary purpose of the state is to so order human affairs that 
people can be happy, but they can only be happy by leading 
virtuous lives. 

Anything that degrades human nature forges the shackles of 
slavery. A degraded man or woman cannot be trusted with the 
responsibilities of freedom. He must be made subject to restraint 
and regimentation in the name of the common good. Now noth- 
ing degrades a human being like being cut off from the God Who 
made him. Ignorance of things divine, obtuseness to spiritual 
values, absence of religion affect the fundamental human quality 
in people. Man is understandable only in relation to his Maker. 
He was made to the image and likeness of God and, unless he 
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devotes his life to developing the divine potentialities within him, 
he becomes progressively lower even in human stature. 

Human beings are not sacred because the state says so, be- 
cause sentimental humanitarianism says so, because the Declara- 
tion of Independence says so, but because they belong to God. 
Without religion we can do many things. We can invent 
marvelous machines. We can provide entertainment on a lavish 
and breath-taking scale. We can conscript armies and launch 
great navies. We can build schools and multiply opportunities 
for education. Without religion, however, there is one thing that 
we cannot do. We cannot keep men free. 

All of this we Catholic educators know. Our task it is to 
translate our knowledge into power. We followers of Jesus 
Christ are strangers in a strange land. It is not easy to keep the 
fact of divine grace and the fact of the supernatural constantly 
in the center of our thinking and our doing in the midst of a 
world that knows not Christ. We are always in danger of taking 
it for granted that, because our intentions ar good, our efforts 
are adequately effective. Our task it is to translate the Gospel 
into reading, writing, and arithmetic, into history, geography, 
and the social studies, into science and music and art. What- 
ever a child studies in a Catholic school should teach him more 
about Jesus Christ. Whatever he experiences in a Catholic school 
should make him more like Christ. In the degree that these chil- 
dren of ours become true and perfect Christians, they will be- 
come true citizens of the United States of America. 

Our program of national defense calls for consideration on our 
part of the great lands that lie to the south of us. We in the 
United States will not be safe if the whole Western Hemisphere 
is not safe. Our government is doing all that it can to bring 
about the best possible relationship with the countries of Central 
and South America. The problem is manifold. It has its mili- 
tary aspects and its economic aspects, but above all it has its 
cultural aspects. We have awakened to discover that we know 
next to nothing about Ibero-America. A little sketchy geography 
in the sixth grade leaves most of us with a confused idea of even 
the direction of South America from North America. We are 
astounded when we are told that Brazil is larger than the United 
States, and we are completely innocent of any real knowledge of 
the culture that exists in the other Americas. 

Under the Office of the Coordinator of Commercial and Cul- 
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tural Relations Between the American Republics a committee 
has been set up to stimulate the production of materials such as 
courses of study, textbooks, visual aids for the teaching of South 
and Central America in the schools of the United States. A 
similar committee of South Americans will be asked to prepare 
similar materials for the teaching of the United States in their 
schools. We Catholics have a great opportunity in this connec- 
tion to serve our country and at the same time to strengthen the 
bonds of faith that attach us to our brothers in South and Cen- 
tral America. We have a basis for understanding and sympathy 
that those outside the Church do not possess. There would seem 
to be a special obligation on Catholic schools in the United 
States, of whatever grade, to devote constant and intelligent 
attention to relationships with Ibero-America and its people. 

The question of federal aid for education promises to be very 
much to the fore in the immediate future. The inequalities of 
educational opportunity that exist throughout the United States 
will be emphasized, but the principal argument will be made on 
the basis of educational needs created in different parts of the 
country by the defense program. A study of the situation has 
been made for the War and Navy Departments by the United 
States Office of Education for transmittal to the Congress. Making 
due allowance for certain exaggerations, it does seem rather clear 
that the development of camps, naval stations, and defense in- 
dustries in sections where educational facilities were already 
inadequate would indicate some responsibility on the part of the 
Federal Government to meet the emergency. The Department 
of Education of the National Catholic Welfare Conference has 
been in touch with the diocesan superintendents of schools in 
order to find out as definitely as possible what the defense pro- 
gram is doing to Catholic school enroliments. Though in many 
cases it is too early as yet to appreciate the effect of the moving 
in of new populations in certain areas, there is enough evidence 
at hand to show that in a number of dioceses a real crisis is 
being precipitated. 

Whatever is done in the way of granting federal aid to educa- 
tion at the present moment will be done in the name of national 
defense. It should be apparent to any thinking man that religion 
should not be made to suffer because of the national effort in the 
direction of preparedness. Religion as we Catholics understand 
it will suffer if it is deprived of the implementation that comes 
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through education. The Catholic families that move from those 
sections of the country where Catholic education is well estab- 
lished and where they have been able to afford their children 
schooling that satisfies the needs of their consciences should not 
be forced to forego this right by reason of the fact that service 
of their nation, in whatever capacity, has taken them into areas 
where Catholic schools are not available. Recently, President 
Hutchins in a radio address said something about Americans 
being willing to respect religious liberty as long as people do not 
take their religion too seriously. We Catholics do take it seriously, 
and real freedom for Catholic education is an essential element 
in it. But Catholics are not free to conduct Catholic schools if 
they are put in a position where they cannot afford to do so from 
a financial point of view. Government alone has the power 
through taxation of providing for anything like a decent support 
of education. It would seem to be the manifest duty of govern- 
ment in the present circumstance to assist those parents who 
desire an education for their children based on the faith they 
cherish to achieve that desire. When federal aid is given to edu- 
cation in the name of the national defense, it should be given in 
such a way as to make it possible for our Catholic children to 
participate in its benefits. 

Earlier I made reference to the National Catholic Community 
Service. This organization has been set up by the Church in the 
United States as part of the United Service Organizations for 
National Defense, Incorporated, a group made up, in addition to 
the National Catholic Community Service, of the Jewish Welfare 
Board, the National Board of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, the National Council of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, the National Travelers Aid Association, and the 
Salvation Army. Its purposes are “to aid in the defense program 
of the United States by serving the religious, spiritual, welfare, 
educational and social needs of the men and women in the armed 
forces and defense industries of the United States and in general 
to contribute to the maintenance of morale in American com- 
munities; and, in order to carry on such services, to afford a 
means and an organization in which the member organizations 
may cooperate.” 

The aim will be to provide influences that are healthy in com- 
munities near camps and defense industries. While there will be 
some kind of a common program, each organization will strive 
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to render its own and distinctive type of service and make its 
own distinctive contribution in terms of its philosophy and pur- 
pose and established clientele. 

The local programs that are being thought of would include a 
religious service in cooperation with the chaplains in camp and 
the churches in the community, counsel and guidance in the field 
of personal problems, social events, home hospitality, entertain- 
ment, services in club houses, and cooperation with the educa- 
tional and cultural programs in camps. 

The Army has reserved to itself the development of educa- 
tional programs within the camps. However, there will be 
abundant opportunity for such services in the communities 
adjacent to the camps. What the program will be, of course, will 
depend upon the desires and requirements of the soldiers. At any 
rate, there will be the need of developing programs in adult edu- 
cation for Catholics under the auspices of the National Catholic 
Community Service. This means that the local Catholic educa- 
tional forces will be called upon to assist the endeavor in every 
possible way. 

During the month of May a national drive for funds for the 
United Service Organizations will be undertaken. Immediately 
thereafter the work will be gotten under way. In the name of 
the Administrative Board of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, under whose general auspices the National Catholic 
Community Service will operate, I bes»eak the interest and coop- 
eration of our Catholic educationai forces. 

I have tried to place before you some of the general problems 
that are facing Catholic education at the moment. I have done 
this with the hope that you will keep them in mind during your 
deliberations. The national effort in the direction of prepared- 
ness is bound to affect all of our schools, at whatever level, in 
some way or other. Meanwhile, let us pray that we may in- 
creasingly understand our fundamental central purpose. We can 
best serve the nation by making Catholic education all that the 
Church intends it to be. Let us not forget for one moment that 
our vocation is “to cooperate with divine grace in forming Christ 
in those regenerated by baptism.” 

Grorce JOHNSON. 


Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 
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MODERN AMERICAN SYSTEMS OF 
CHARACTER EDUCATION 


This paper is an attempt to convey in a very limited space an 
accurate suggestion of what is being done by way of providing / 
planned character training in the public schools of the United 
States today. It is an overview, necessarily incomplete, based on 
what were judged to be the more important books and periodical 
literature dealing with the subject, and upon an examination of 
the curricula and statements of nineteen of our largest city school 
systems.* 

That some form of organized character training in the schools 
ts needed is acknowleliged bby everyoie and is tur the | 
interest of such groups as the United States Congress which 
added over $150,000 in 1934 and 1935 to the Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, public school budget for experiment and re- 
search in character education.’ Still, there is no unanimity as to 
how the problem is to be met. We cannot even find definitive 
statements acceptable to all educators, or to a majority of them, 
on such basic concepts as “character” itself, or “right living” or 
“worthy motives” or “ .” It is true that several systems, 
including those of Louisville, Denver and Seattle,* have adopted 
the definition of character education which was suggested in 1932 
by the Department of Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association to the effect that character education is the’ 
facilitation of “a way of life which conserves and produces as. 
many values as possible for as many persons as possible over as — 
long a time as possible.”* But there are other educators to 


The school systems were: Boston, Buffalo Cincinnati, Cl 
land, Detroit, Houston, Indianapolis, Kansas ity ( imour), Los Angeles 


Louisville, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New York, Pit 
(New York), Saint Louis, Seattle, and Washington, D. C. 
* The Congressional Demonstration in Character Education Report to 
intendent, December 7, 1936. “Bleventh Report Pl. Washington. 


Educatt Tenth Yearbook, Department of Superin- 
P. 58. Washington, 
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Fox, Guy, “Some Features ‘of ths Denver Program of Character Educa- aq 
tion.” Journal of Educational 10:303-402 (March, 1937). 
Living. P. 2. Beatie blic Schools, Seattle, Washington, 
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whom this would not be as satisfactory a foundation as the 
definition of character offered in the Boston course, written in 
1924 but still in use, which states that character is “that which 
causes a life to be dominated by principle rather than by a mere 
impulse or circumstance.” ° 

Nor will much evidence of single-mindedness be found in an 
examination of the virtues or traits stressed in the various pro- 
grams for character development, for these range from the most 
general to the most specific. Any listing of these traits, one feels, 
will necessarily be of limited value because, firstly, it can be 
assumed that no program is exclusively concerned merely with 
those qualities which it explicitly mentions, and secondly, the 
terminology in which they are expressed is frequently vague or 
ambiguous. 

In examining the present-day programs of nineteen school 
systems, the writer counted over thirty-seven different traits 
which were recommended for special emphasis by one curriculum 
or another. “Courtesy” and “Cooperation” occurred most fre- 
quently, followed in order by “Regard for Health and Safety,” 
“Reliability,” “Thrift,” “Industry,” “Self-Reliance,” “Pa- 
triotism,” “Obedience to Lawful Authority,” “Sportsmanship,” 
and so on.® 
_ One effect of this absence of any universal agreement on the 

best manner of providing character education has been the 
stimulating of individual school systems and interested indi- 
viduals to formulate independent programs, with the result that 
a great many approaches to the problem have been investigated 
and many suggestions of permanent value have been elicited. 

An early phase of this activity was the establishment, some 
years ago, of several nation-wide contests to stimulate creative 
thinking on the subject. In February, 1916, it will be recalled, a 
competition was inaugurated to select the best children’s code of 
morals. The contribution winning the $5,000 prize was the now- 
famous Hutchin’s Code, which has since been made the basis of 
several programs, including that of the City of Boston.’ 


* Course in Citi ; Character Development. School Docu- 


Through 
ment Number Ten, 1924. P. 9. Boston Public Schools. 

*In this connection it may be recalled that the authors of the Tenth 
Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence were able to compile a 
list of one hundred and eleven traits from similar sources. (P. 43.) 

"Course in Citizenship T h Character Development. School Docu- 
ment Number Ten, 1924. Pp. 26 ff. Boston Public Schools. 
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A $20,000 prize, offered in another national contest in 1921 to 
determine the best public school method of character education, 
was awarded to a program proposed by an Iowa group of edu- 
cators who had collaborated under the direction of Dr. Edwin 
D. Starbuck.® 

Four years later, Collier’s Magazine offered $1,000 for the best 
character education program employing a code of morals (the 
Collier Code) which had been previously drawn up by educators 
under that magazine’s sponsorship. Testimony to the lasting 
influence of such an effort is borne by the publishers who have 
informed this writer that they have literally lost count of the 
number of times permission has been granted to reprint the 
Collier Code. An example of its use within the last year will be 
found in the Los Angeles Elementary Superintendents’ Bulletin 
for November 6, 1939.° 

While individual plans and contests marked the reaction of 
one group to the unsatisfactory situation in this field of educa- » 
tion, many other educators, including a number of school ad- 
ministrators, appear to have lost confidence altogether that a_ 
worth-while, workable program for training character will ever 
be produced. This conviction has usually resulted in a school 
committee or a superintendent referring the entire question of 
character education to a sub-committee and diplomatically leav- 
ing it there indefinitely. 

Other administrators have absolved themselves from responsi- 
bility by simply instructing their teachers to inculcate character 
in the course of teaching regular subject matter—an obligation, 
by the way, which good teachers have in any case. . 

The third exit from the embarrassing situation seems to be 
achieved by a shifting of emphasis from personal character | 
education to the related but more tangible subject of citizenship. | 

At times, too, school directors have scheduled a short daily 
period for the exercise of character education and then have 
gradually permitted the time to be employed for general notices, 
setting-up exercises or extra study. 

These observations are not set down here in criticism or in 
approval of the practices cited, but merely to indicate the diffi- 


*Character Education Methods: The ed Plan, $20,000 Award, 1922. 
. ity istrict, Superintendents’ 
Three’ (November 6, 1939), p. 11. 
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culty of the problem which faces practical educators everywhere. 

In the last five or ten years there have been no contests held 
and relatively few books published which were concerned pri- 
marily with character education. Nevertheless, reason for 
optimism is found in the new programs worked out in painstak- 
ing detail by the administrative staffs of several school systems. 

In general, these methods or plans may be classified as direct 
or indirect, formal or informal, incidental or planned. As Fox 
has pointed out,'® informal is not a synonym for indirect, because 
a formal class in ethics and an informal discussion on conduct 
(in a class) are both direct attacks upon character development. 
Indirect methods, on the other hand, produce their results with- 
out directly dealing with behavior, as is illustrated by a healthy, 
wholesome environment which contributes much to desirable 
character. In this connection the same author observes that, 
although all the advantages of environment are granted, there 
still remains a need of dealing directly with questions of be- 
havior. Therefore direct and indirect, formal and informal 
methods all have a place in an effective program, but all of these 
methods suppose well-formulated objectives and well-planned 
procedures."* 

The methods of yesterday were centered about the “telling” of 
pupils what was right and wrong, and what they should do. This 
method is not altogether without value today, even though it is 
often referred to as “the preaching technique,” but the newer 
procedures of discussion and “experiencing” are at present enjoy- 
ing wider acceptance. 

_ The first of these types presents for the pupils’ consideration a 
\ problem involving ethical behavior, accompanied by questions 
‘designed to stimulate and direct discussion. The selected prob- 
lems, usually in the form of cases, are drawn up by a committee 
of teachers and made available to the pupils in mimeographed 
- form. Then, in an open forum under the unobtrusive direction 
of a teacher, the pupils “judge” the cases, “discover” the trait 
emphasized, discuss it, give reasons why it is good or bad, and 
decide what is to be done about it in the concrete. In this way 
an orderly review of the fundamental issues regarding honesty, 
reliability and so on may be made in units which are attended 
with genuine interest. 
oma “Some Features of the Denver Program,” pp. 393, ff. 
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Teachers, however, who would undertake the direction of such 
a discussion are warned by the framers of the Detroit plan: 


“Character education lessons to be effective should allow 
pupils freedom and spontaneity of expression, and should not be 
teacher-dominated. The best results will accrue when the 
teacher realizes that she is leading discussion but — making 
decisions . . . (for) . . . character is not being de- 
veloped when the child reacts automatically as the nih of blind 
obedience, as when his judgments are broadened and 
strengthened by carefully considering and ing.” * 

The case system of discussions is followed in Detroit and In- 
dianapolis; and in Los Angeles with a variation in the material 
used. The former method employs actual situations involving 
debatable student behavior as reported by teachers or by mem- 
bers of the class. The latter system presents anecdotes from 
literature, history or biography which are intended to illustrate 
in some way the virtue studied. 

The cities mentioned have each prepared a mimeographed 
booklet for its own use, but systems without material may find 
such books as Endicott’s One Hundred Guidance Lessons (which 
employs the student anecdote technique), and Starbuck’s Living 
Through Biography series (which base discussions on stories 
from history and biography) , quite satisfactory for the purpose."* 

In spite of the acclaim accorded this method, however, the 
cautious teacher will recall that the experiments of Hartshorne 
and May have cast some doubt on its ultimate effectiveness as a 
lone means of inculcating desirable character traits, thus re- 
emphasizing the fact that knowledge of right does not necessarily 
result in right behavior.** 

To remedy this weakness, a method of providing “experience” 
for pupils has already been put into practice in such now familiar 
enterprises as student government, student traffic committees, 
and the like. Jones reports that not much experimenting has 


* Detroit Program of Character Education. vt, the 

P. 12. Detroit: Board of 
cation, 

* Endicott, Frank 8., Cue, Scranton: Inter- 

national Textbook Company, 1937 


Starbuck, Edwin Diller, and Staff, Re T h 
volumes: The High Trail ; Actions Speak; 
Hudson: World Book Company, 1 1937. 

“ Hartshorne, Hugh, ay, Mark A., Studies in the Nature of 
— Three volumes. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1928- 
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been done in the broader aspects of this technique, but he pru- 
dently draws attention to a danger already apparent: “that unless 
meanings and generalizations from the experience are stressed, 
action will degenerate into mere doing rather than in real edu- 
cational experiencing.” ** For that reason, later supported by a 
carefully conducted experiment with high school pupils in New 
Haven, Connecticut,’* he recommends a combination of the dis- 
cussion and experiencing techniques as best providing for the 
transfer principle of raising what is being done to the level of 
consciousness, and supplying the practice necessary in the forma- 
tion of desirable habits. 

Other methods which are worthy of particular notice include 
the Boston course, which covers grades One to Eight, and devotes 
fifteen minutes a day to a well-organized study of the individual 
laws in the Hutchin’s Code."* The plan offers general suggestions 
for the teacher, but does not provide detailed exercises, discus- 
sions or readings, except in the case of the Sixth Grade, which is 
presented as a model. There is no published curriculum for 
character education on the secondary level in Boston, although 
many chapters of pertinent advice are included in a report of 
the High School Headmasters’ Association for 1928.** 

An approach to the subject which is more familiar in theory 
than in an applied form is found in the 1939 Chicago Handbook 
for Character Education, which develops with painstaking detail 
the character education aspects of the common subjects for each 
of the elementary grades, and makes adroit use of the various 
forms of self-administering tests in the process of checking 
pupils’ attitudes.’® 

The Saint Louis course of study in character education consists 
in a sequence of objectives planned for grades Four through 
Eight, each unit of which is accompanied by a list of suggested 


™* Jones, Vernon, “Character Education.” Review of Educational Re- 
search, 5:31-36 (February, 1935). 

* Jones, Vernon, “Character Education.” Review of Educational Re- 
search, 8:12 (February, 1938). 

™ Course in Citizenship Through Character omens. School Docu- 
ment Number Ten, 1924. Boston Public Schools. Pp. 96 i 

"Character Education in Secondary Schools. Re of the High 
School Headmasters’ ‘me Boston: City of Boston Printing 
Department, 1928. Pp. 1 

Reynolds, M ps (Com iler). A Handbook for Character Education 

Chicago Schools. Chi Chicago: Board of Education, 1939, Pp. 
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readings and a number of activities which provide opportunity 
for the pupils “to do or to find out something related to the 
studied objectives.” The course as published is little more than 
an outline and leaves much to be worked out by the individual 
teachers.®° 

The New York City publications in character education com- 
prise a seven-page Course of Study in Moral Education, which 
was issued in 1903, revised in 1905 and reissued in 1921; an 
eight-page Syllabus on Manners and Conduct of Life, which was 
adopted in 1917; and a four-page leaflet on Character Education 
which was probably issued about 1921. Nothing has since been 
published on the subject. These courses, offering a brief state- 
ment of objectives and some general suggestions for achieving 
them, appear to have gone out of use sometime prior to 1927, for 
in that year efforts were made without success to organize a new 
and comprehensive curriculum in character education. 

The cities of Pittsburgh and Indianapolis have provided in a 
very practical way for character training on the elementary level 
by establishing definite programs of objectives and by following 
up these programs with mimeographed pages of suggested appli- 
cations and discussions which are supplied to each pupil every 
week. Obviously, such a procedure involves some expense, but 
it is the kind of School Board cooperation with teachers which 
insures results. 

A publication on the subject issued by the Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, Public Schools in 1932 is evidently intended more as a 
handbook to aid teachers in problems of guidance than as a cur- 
riculum in character education.”* It is distinguished by its close 
adherence to the views expressed in the Tenth Yearbook of the 
Department of Superintendence, as well as by the extensive space 
devoted to case studies of pupil behavior for the direction of 
the teacher. 

The Cleveland Board of Education Committee on Citizenship 
Training drew up a set of recommendations in 1935 which in- 
clude many pertaining to moral education, but this report and a 


* “Ethical Character and Good Citizenship, Grades IV-VIII.” Public 
School Messenger, Volume 36, Number 8 (September 9, 1938). St. Louis: 
Department of Instruction of the St. Louis Public Schools. Pp. 39. 

Character Education and Citizenship Training in the Louisville Public 
— Grades: Kindergarten to VI. Louisville, 1982. Pp. 84. Mimeo- 
graphed. 
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brief memeographed paper on Kindergarten training in habits, 
appear to be the only publication on character education issued 
by that system.” 

An attractively printed and illustrated, booklet describes char- 
acter education opportunities and practices in the Minneapolis 
Public Schools, but makes no attempt to treat of curriculum, and 
leaves in the most general terms the methods by which the objec- 
tives were attained.” 

The Kansas City, Missouri, and the Seattle, Washington, 
schools have published, for the use of their own teachers, books 
containing class and out-of-class episodes considered significant 
in their character training aspects; methods found effective by 
individual teachers in the systems, and a quantity of advice on 
all phases of character education gathered and edited from the 
responses of hundreds of teachers. No unified plan is offered, nor 
is information given as to how much time is devoted weekly to 
organized efforts in character training, but the books have the 
value of providing stimulation and direction to teachers among 
whom are undoubtedly many who might otherwise fail to develop 
the character training opportunities offered in their own subjects. 
The Seattle book perhaps errs in placing too much credence in 
the power of “demotratic living” as a panacea against all 
moral ills.** 

The Houston, Texas, schools do not have any one course called 
“Character Education,” but all committees working on courses of 
studies are asked to check every course—and every problem in 
every course—to make sure that some leads for character educa- 
tion are present. To assist teachers, a “Scope of the Curriculum” 
is drawn up in every subject for every grade, and one was issued 


“Cleveland Board of Education Committee on Citi: ip Training 
ia, to Board of Education. Cleveland, 1935. Pp. 85. 
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Charecter Throughout the School. Minneapolis Public 
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* “Character Bui : Principles and ee ne Kansas 
City School Service tin, Volume I, Number 2 (April, 1900). Kansas 
City, Missouri, Public Schools. ’ 

“Character ilding: Elemen School Procedures.” Kansas City 
School Service Bulletin, Volume 4 et 3 (November, 1931). Kansas 
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this year which states objectives of citizenship and character 
training on each level. 

Rochester, Milwaukee, Cincinnati and Buffalo are. among 
the systems which have no centrally planned programs for char- 
acter education, but in several of these cities individual schools 
publish their own codes and conduct their own character-build- 
ing activities. In all of them the importance of character train- 
ing in the regular subjects is stressed. 

In summary, one may say that dominant features in the field 
of American character education today are: | 
1. The confining of effort to the elementary level in elmost | 

all cases. 

2. The attempt to put character education on a scientific basis | 
by employing the findings and techniques of the psychological 
laboratories. | 

3. An all-pervading uncertainty and lack of agreement, sug- 
gesting at times outright confusion. This is the most interesting 
problem connected with character education, for how can one 
explain it in a matter admittedly so important? 

Perhaps it is the result of the intrinsic difficulty of the subject 
matter itself which deals with human character and personality. 
It has been acknowledged repeatedly that elements of incon- 
gruity are present in any attempt to “set forth definite programs 
in a field of education which is largely intangible and which 
depends so largely upon personality.” ** One does not have to 
be a psychiatrist to perceive how complicated the motives may be | 
which guide our actions. It has been noted, for example, that — 
“all honest acts have a common ethical pattern, but not neces- 
sarily a common psychological pattern.” ** The phenomena of a 
salesman who would not think of short-changing a customer, but 
who would unhesitatingly lie to him to clinch a sale; and of the 
employer who protects his own children with loving care, but 
allows the children of his workers to suffer extreme poverty and 
hunger, are instances of this lack of consistency in human be- 
havior which complicates efforts at character education in a 


| 

most discouraging manner. 
= Committee on Citizenship Training Recommendations to The Board of 
Education. P. 41. Cleveland, Ohio, April, 1935. 
Character Education. Tenth Y af 
tendence of the National Education Association. P. 44. Washington, : 
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_ A second cause contributing to this condition is the desire on 
the part of educators to keep the public schools in every way 
_ non-sectarian by substituting a cult of democracy for religion. 

Translated into terms of character education, this means the 
removal of all supernatural references from the program. But 
when God is removed as a Last End to be attained; when the 
_ Christian explanation of life is suppressed, there has been taken 
from man the motive of motives for worthy behavior, and what 
is left cannot satisfy his desires nor answer the innumerable 
“Whys?” with which he challenges the classifications of “right,” 
“good” or “desirable” that are put on human actions. 

Davi R. Duniaay, 8.J. 

Boston College. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF GUIDANCE IN CATHOLIC 
COLLEGES | 


In the days of success based on exploitation of natural re- 
sources, when a barefoot lad might look forward to become a 
patron of the arts, or a messenger boy, a great philanthropist, 
colleges had little to do with occupational guidance. If a youth 
was to have a “career,” that was decided before he matriculated. 
If he wanted to enter one of the learned professions, he went to 
college; if not, he went to work. The college polished a char- 
acter already attuned to high principles and carefully adminis- 
tered the chosen curriculum. For generations the college sought 
to provide moral and intellectual leaders, giving certain courses 
for culture, others for discipline, and maintaining its own social 
circle. 

Then came general elementary education, followed by almost 
general secondary education. Suddenly an army of youth 
swarmed to the college. In the years that followed, when stu- 
dents were clamoring at the doors faster than provision could be 
made for them, the obvious thing to do was to put as many as 
may be through the requirements with the least possible delay. 
Their degrees won them places in the world’s work. The school 
was finished with them in time to turn to the next clamoring 
group. Mass production had overtaken education. 

Then came a time when the fresh parchment was no longer an 
“Open Sesame” and the Alumni rolls ceased to be, of themselves, 
synonyms for success. New applicants wanted something more 
than a piece of paper—they wanted assurance of security. The 
officials began to realize that something more than a merit card 
was required, and occupational guidance came to the fore. For 
a time, guidance meant getting the graduate a position, but ere 
long it became manifest that true guidance meant more than 
familiarity with job-getting techniques. 

So much for the picture of the college in general in the last 
decade and a half. The Catholic college picture is somewhat 
different. The average Catholic college was for at least a great 
percentage of its students, a home for nine months of the year. 
And the slogan—‘The school with a refined home influence”’— 
certainly implied a very high quality of guidance whether it 
275 
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was called by that name or not. The moral and educational 
phases have ever been points of great emphasis in the Catholic 
college. These were not lost sight of when new students trooped 
to the doors. The Catholic answer was, for the most part, new 
colleges rather than bigger ones. For that reason, even today, 
the average Catholic college is of such a size that the dean can 
still address each student by name at sight. 

True, the Catholic college did not respond so quickly to the de- 
mand for occupational guidance. It had interpreted the Encycli- 
cal on Christian Education literally in its insistence that the aim 
of education is “to . . . form the true and perfect Christian.” It 
laid the foundations of solid philosophical principles; it con- 
scientiously inculcated the maxims of virtue; but it did not im- 
mediately recognize the implication for itself of that other 
pronouncement of the Pope of the Encyclicals, that a living wage 
is an almost necessary accompaniment of the practice of virtue. 
Within the last five years, many Catholic colleges are feeling 
convinced that, in order to fulfill conscientiously their aim of 
“the perfect Christian,” they must assist the young graduate in 
attaining a position in which a normal adjustment to life condi- 
tions may be possible. Certain philosophcal ideals are difficult 
to uphold when living conditions are such that they apparently 
do not apply in practice; a virtuous life is almost a miracle in 
the absence of the privileges of normal life. | 

Instead of suggesting that guidance in Catholic colleges is 
secular guidance with Religion tacked on, it seems more reason- 
able to state that Catholic colleges are merely modernizing their 
methods to keep in step with a mechanized and statistical age. 

To what extent this is being accomplished is partly revealed 
in a study made by the Committee on Affiliation and Extension 
of the Catholic University through its affiliated institutions of 
higher learning. Approaches to the study were made from sev- 
eral angles: professional preparation of the person in charge of 
the guidance program; use and accessibility of personnel data; 
divisions of the program and manner of administration; and 
problems encountered. 

Fifty-three colleges, approximately one-third of the total num- 
ber in the United States, cooperated in the study. These institu- 
tions are widely distributed and so may safely be considered as 
representative of the situation as a whole, 
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Nearly three-fourths have regularly established guidance serv- 
ice. Several have had such service more than twenty years, but 
the majority have formalized their programs since 1925, a date 
practically coincident with the beginning of the tide of youth 
into college. About one-fourth of these have a full-time guidance 
counselor. The remainder of guidance directors also serve in 
some important administrative capacity, indicating that breadth 
of vision and experience figured in the choice. In view of the 
fact that these cooperating colleges represent the typical small 
college—the average enrollment is under three hundred—it is not 
surprising that deans frequently serve in double capacity. Those 
directors who have had technical training for the post, about one- 
third of the total, average about twelve hours per person, Sev- 
eral substitute “years of experience” in lieu of technical training. 
It is probable that the number of specially trained directors will 
increase rapidly, as many of the Catholic colleges and univer- 
sities now offer special courses in guidance in their summer as 
well as their winter sessions. At present about one-fifth of the 
colleges have no provision for providing occupational information. 

Literature on guidance is almost equally divided on the sub- 
ject of who should counsel. In the first fresh enthusiasm of the 
guidance movement, it was thought that a single specialist who 
would devote his entire time to this work would furnish a com- 
plete solution to the problem; but as time goes on it becomes 
more and more apparent that such a task is beyond the capacities 
of one official. Merely keeping up with the fields of occupations 
would leave one person little time to do anything else. The per- 
sonality of the counselor, though most engaging to the vast 
majority of the students, may be unattractive to a few. Young 
collegians have a marked tendency to seek certain advice from 
upper classmen rather than from officials or faculty members, 
and the guidance program does well if it recognizes and makes 
provision for this very human characteristic. As guidance 
proponents in general are divided on this point, so also guidance 
practices in Catholic colleges show great divergence in opinion. 
Possibly a third use the entire faculty as counselors, but the ma- 
jority favor a discriminating choice among qualified faculty 
members; for instance, heads of departments or class sponsors. 
Such a plan provides generous faculty participation even site 
the expressed opinion is for restriction. 
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The number of students assigned to a counselor varies widely 
from school to school, and often within a school—freshman and 
sophomore counselors having much heavier loads than junior 
and senior counselors. Where department heads act, the num- 
ber of advisees varies from department to department. 

In the arrangement of interviews, again practice is in no way 
uniform. In some cases, formal interviews according to a pre- 
determined schedule are held for freshmen only. In others, every 
student must see his counselor at regular intervals varying from 
once a year to once a month. In still other situations, there are 
no stated appointments, but the counselor is available at certain 
posted hours. ; 

The 4nost up-to-date methods of assembling and preserving 
personnel data are finding their way into the files of the Cath- 
olic colleges. Possibly a third of them use the cumulative folder 
system—either the American Council Record Form or one based 
on its principles and modified to fit the needs of the particular 
school. 

The questionnaire report shows that the spirit of guidance 
really pervades the Catholic college. An almost negligible num- 
ber make the chaplain solely responsible for moral guidance. 
The general attitude is that he is to be available upon request, 
but that the college itself is responsible for the moral, as well as 
the educational, social, and occupational phases of guidance. 
Almost 90 per cent report that the connection of classroom ethics 
to life situations is clarified by discussions; that current economic 
and political problems are interpreted in the light of the prin- 
ciples of the Religion classes. Some few find this latter point a 
problem, reporting large numbers of non-Catholics in all but the 
Religion classes. Others feel the same situation to be a chal- 
lenge. As they see it, these non-Catholic students have come to 
the Catholic college in order to get the definition of values which 
is found nowhere else. They really want the underlying tone 
that is given to curricula by Catholic philosophy. These col- 
leges feel that they would be denying their students the surety 
they sought were they to ignore the implications of the Catholic 
ideal, or relegate it to the background. 

Catholic colleges have not publicized student participation in 
government. Respect for authority and its source has led to 
emphasis on the point that, in student councils, the authority 
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wielded is always a limited authority, a delegated authority. 
Examination reveals, however, that only a small fraction do not 
permit student participation. A few institutions are in the transi- 
tion stage wherein students are being permitted a limited par- 
ticipation, but by far the greater majority have functioning 
student councils. Some report that their student councils are very 
effective, indicating that their students are willing to shoulder 
responsibility. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution that the Catholic college, 
as an organization, has to make to a modern guidance program 
is through its sponsorship of Student Catholic Action organiza- 
tions. These organizations form the laboratory, if one may so 
use the term, for the practical demonstration of the principles 
of the Religion classes. They stress, first, personal holiness for 
the benefit of the individual himself, and then for its effect upon 
those with whom he comes in contact. An effort is made to 
simulate, in as far as may be feasible, a parish set-up. Students 
are guided in learning to work in groups under a leader, not only 
with their fellow-students but also with people of widely diver- 
gent interests and levels of culture. Religion is socialized. Pro- 
vision is made for utilizing various tastes and talents in a real 
setting. Catholic Action societies usually have various commit- 
tees to satisfy those of literary, or forensic, or musical. bent; as 
well as those with a liking for educational or social welfare work. 
The student is led to see, probably more clearly than in any 
previous generation of American Catholic collegiate education, 
that, his talents are given him for the service of the Creator, both 
directly and through His creations. He is encouraged to gain 
proficiency in the social expression of this service while under the 
guiding influence of his counselors. Probably to a greater extent 
than ever before, collegiate Religion courses find immediate prac- 
tical expression in life. 

In the social-cultural, as well asin the social-moral-spiritual 
phase, the direction of guidance is undergoing a change. For- 
merly, social contacts were chiefly intramural, but there is a 
decided trend toward widening the sphere of social activities. 
From the viewpoint of the individual there is a noticeable, though 
not pronounced, tendency for the college to provide expert pro- 
fessional services for assisting extreme cases to successful ad- 
justment. The effort to provide suitable group social-cultural 
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contacts is, in the main, satisfactorily accomplished. There are 
a very few institutions which feel that their goal in this regard 
is not well realized. 

Educational guidance, so far, has little relationship to voca- 
tional guidance. Practically all of the colleges studied are liberal 
arts colleges, and, as such, their aim is to provide an education 
of general culture. Some few attempt to offer two-year terminal 
vocational training, chiefly in secretarial work and teacher prep- 
aration. The scholastic success of students in Catholic colleges 
has been due chiefly to the individual guidance given to each stu- 
dent by his instructors. The use of educational tests for guidance 
cannot be said to be a matter of general practice. For example, 
most colleges administer a varying number of standardized tests 
to their incoming class during Freshman Week, but less than 
half have these tests scored in time to assist the advisers who 
are registering students for courses. To balance this defect, 
however, most colleges permit changes in course registration for 
a limited time after the beginning of the term. 

The least work has been done in vocational guidance. A small 
proportion of the counselors are required to have a knowledge of 
occupations. In certain cases this knowledge must include in- 
formation as to the qualifications necessary for those who would 
enter a given field, as well as the advantages and disadvantages 
of the occupation itself. A few are required to know the pos- 
sibilities of gaining entrance into the vocations—whether or not 
specific fields are overcrowded. Only about half of the colleges 
maintain local contacts for placement of students either at grad- 
uation or later. 

Catholic colleges are endeavoring conscientiously to conduct 
their students successfully through their college life and to pre- 
pare them for intelligent coping with life situations after college 
days cease. The administrators are frankly recognizing the 
problems which they face and are anxious to find satisfactory 
solutions for them. Some of the problems which they have met 
are local, others general in scope; some are concerned with sur- 
face approaches, others go to the very foundations of the educa- 
tional system; some depend for their solution upon individual 
institutions’ initiative, others demand concerted action. 

As might be expected in a form of endeavor that is finding it- 
self obliged to conform to new conditions and demands, there is 
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a widespread feeling of want of proper organization in personnel 
work. This need for general information and techniques is be- 
ing met by the guidance courses offered in rapidly increasing 
numbers in Catholic summer schools. There is still need for 
trained placement officials and psychiatrists in the larger insti- 
tutions. It is possible for psychiatrists to receive their training 
under Catholic auspices at the Catholic University. The time 
required for such highly technical preparation will perhaps delay 
the attainment of completely trained personnel staffs. 

A problem frequently mentioned is that of finding ways to get 
in closer contacts with the students. The point is brought up 
from various angles. The counselors chiefly concerned with the 
religious aspect feel the need of knowing more about the spiritual 
attitudes and practices of students than they do. The counselors 
chiefly responsible for educational guidance are casting about for 
ways and means of deciding definitely concerning those students 
who may or may not profit by a college education—how to find 
out enough about them to advise pro or con. Another type of 
student who causes concern educationally is the one who lives 
in his own home and is on the campus during class hours only. 
He is the one who profits least from the college atmosphere, yet 
he may need its influence the most. From the social aspect, how 
to get “next” to emotional problems is a case in point. 

A problem of wider ramifications than apparent at first glance 
is that of getting students to take cultural subjects when they 
cannot see the use of them. The non-culturally inclined student 
is a type known to most administrators, but the question is: 
Does the presence of this problem cast a reflection on the student 
or on the institution? If liberal arts colleges, whose reason for 
being is the providing of # general cultural education, have on 
their rolls a considerable number of students who are admittedly 
non-culturally inclined, how does the situation come about? Has 
the school exercised any pre-entrance guidance in acquainting 
prospective students with the type of work it has to offer, or the 
goals it hopes to attain? Has it concerned itself with the voca- 
tional intentions of its prospective students and encouraged 
young people to come to its portals, knowing that it did not offer 
direct’ vocational preparation? Does the college hold to its 
admissions policies? Then there is another angle. Suppose 
there is only one Catholic educational institution of higher learn- 
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ing in a given region and the above problem is its outstanding 
one. Would not such a liberal arts college have reason to 
examine itself carefully to decide whether or not it is the thing 
it should be? If the reservoir of secondary school graduates 
into which it dips, is interested in vocational preparation rather 
than general culture, would not the institution be of more service 
if it faced the facts squarely and became a junior college or a 
technical school? 

Vocational guidance and placement are causing the most con- 
cern. This venture is for the most part attended with much 
hesitancy. Just to what extent should vocational guidance enter 
the college program? How should contacts with employers be 
brought about? Some administrators have already done think- 
ing along the lines indicated by the questions in the preceding 
paragraph, and they are seriously concerned. They want more 
adequate studies of institutional supply and demand, not only 
as a basis for choosing majors and minors but also as an aid in 
curriculum organization. They want more accurate studies of 
the success of graduates as an evidence of the effectiveness of 
training. In other words: Is vocational training really better 
than the general cultural for preparing students for successful 
living? 

Perhaps this last statement of the problem is the most typical 
of the Catholic college attitude toward this newly introduced 
phase of guidance. Will the newly graduated student be a more 
exemplary Christian if the school extends its guidance of his 
young life until he is fitted into the social picture, or is it suffi- 
cient that he be imbued with right principles? Will the college 
call its duty done when the applause fades away after the Com- 
mencement address? Mere opinions are not conclusive. The 
administrators need actual facts. What have the graduates 
really done. The Catholic college awaits the answer. 


1. Carefully organized programs for formal guidance are of 
comparatively recent introduction and are not yet universally 
accepted. 

2. Moral-religious and educational guidance have ever been 
stressed in the Catholic college. Extra-collegiate social con- 
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tacts for students and vocational guidance and placement are 
of later adoption. 

3. Catholic Action organizations flourish on almost every 
campus and furnish opportunities for practical application of 
religious principles. They may perhaps be considered the best 
single contribution of the Catholic college to modern student 
guidance. 

4. Cooperation is stressed throughout the guidance program. 
Counseling is distributed among faculty members. Testing 
programs are determined by committees rather than by indi- 
viduals. Personnel data are available to and are used by in- 
structors. Students participate in school government on an un- 
derstanding of delegated authority. 

5. There is a felt need for more scientific knowledge of 
methgds and mechanics of personnel work, and a more generous 
apportionment of free time for those who are counselors. 

6. Occupational guidance and placement service is in its 
infancy. Not all are prepared to agree that placement is a 


necessary collegiate service. 
Sister Anne Caw ey, 0.8.B. 


Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 


- CHILDREN’S INTERESTS IN MAGAZINES AND 
NEWSPAPERS—! 
EARLY READING INTEREST 

That newspapers and magazines play an important role in the 
reading interests of our young people has been revealed by sev- 
eral studies. The average educator may not realize that children 
have begun their voluntary reading outside of school hours as 
early as the third grade. Gray and Monroe’ give us a clear idea 
of the wide range of their appeal in the following: 

“With regard to newspaper and magazine reading, investiga- 
tions show that nearly all children ebove the third grade fend 
newspapers and to a lesser extent magazines. The percentage 
of pupils reading them increases steadily throu the ele- 
mentary school, reaching the high level during the junior high 
school period. News Ay ay reading continues to be a universal 


practice throughout the high school period, although there is a 
slight decrease in some schools in the amount of magazine read- 


ing.” 
“Moreover, Coxe® says that the reading of magazines and news- 
papers is fairly universal above the fifth grade. For the most 
part the average adolescent’s voluntary reading comprises little 
other than the newspapers and magazines and a few modern 
novels. These statements indicate that the school years form a 
critical period with respect to the reading habits of many young 
people, and that so far as the present educational program is 
functioning, most of these habits are formed without specific 
guidance. 

It is generally supposed that textbook and so-called outside 
reading occupies whatever reading time the school child takes 
from his free-time activities. In a study by Johnson® 1,856 pupils 
confessed to spending more time in reading magazines and news- 
papers than they spent in reading books. Over 98 per cent of 
the boys and girls claim they spent approximately 35 minutes 
daily in reading this type of matter. The boys claim to spend 
more time in reading newspapers while the girls do more maga- 
zine reading. The following table taken from Johnson’s data 
gives the median amount of time spent in reading magazines and 
newspapers by these boys and- girls distributed in grades five to 
eleven inclusive. 
*Gray, W. S., and Monroe, Ruth, The R Interests and Habits of 
Adults. Macmillan Co., New York, 1929, 

* Coxe, W. W., “Scientific Literature on Reading Interests of School 
Children.” The Journal, LVII, December, 1932, 9-15. 


* Johnson, Lamar, “ ildren’s Reading Interests as Related to Sex and 
Grade in School.” ‘School Review, XL, April, 1932, 257-72. 
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Tame XV—Medion Amount of Time Spent in Reading Magasines | 
and Newspapers. 


This gives evidence that magazines and newspapers form a 
large portion of the leisure-time reading matter of boys and 
girls. It is, however, to be regretted that magazines which may Mw 
perform a very valuable function in providing reference mate- a 


rial on the economic and social thought of the day are little used is 
for school work. Commenting upon this fact, Johnson makes a 
the following statement: “The large amount of magazine and q 


newspaper reading on the part of children indicates a respon- oo 
sibility which the school has failed adequately to assume.” a 
Such publications may serve as an excellent means of keeping a 
pupils in touch with the current material from which history is 
being made from day to day. Yet many teachers seem wholly q 
teaching their wise use. 
the great amount of time spent in reading it, but also by the 
advertised sales of some of the more popular sellers which run 
over two million copies each per week. H. M. Clymer,‘ Director 
of the National Committee for the Study of Juvenile Reading, | 
gives a concise bit of statistics as to the extent of magazine ¥ 
reading: “In the homes of the nation, 63,000,000 copies of general : 
magazines find their way each month.” And Huber-Chappelear*® 
give the following weep éotaned statement relative to the enor- 


“Clymer, H Bull. of Dept. of Elem. Sch. Princ. 
iriam, 
i : Rand MeNally Co., 1927, pp. 234. 
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week spent im ing a spent in read- 
VII-VIIT ...... 132 42 34 | 
IX-XI......... 207 236 49 
Types of Magazines Number of Titles Circulation 
7.734087 | 
Women’s 31 23,734,037 i 
Total 202 64,989,961 | 
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The above data are exclusive of all religious, trade, and pro- 
fessional magazines and newspapers. 
POPULARITY OF UNWHOLESOME READING 


In a recent survey in a congested section of New York City, 
the reading habits of the population over 15 years of age were 
estimated as follows: 80 per cent read newspapers; 50 per cent 
cheap story magazines; 10-20 per cent read novels; 10-15 per 
cent non-fiction magazines; 20 per cent library books. The 
great amount of time consumed in reading the unwholesome, 
cheap story magazine whose chief stock in trade is sensational 
romance presents a serious problem that is far from being 
solved. The situation as presented in many instances is cer- 
tainly not encouraging. In the study by Center and Person® it 
was found that the tabloid, with its salacious headlines, vulgar 
language, and cheap interpretation of life, is very popular among 
high school boys and girls. To quote from these investigators: 
“Tabloids hold their own, sad to say, with high school readers; 
and, sadder to say, the youngest readers seem to read them most 
avidly.” It was revealed that 70 per cent of the retarded read- 
ers in one school claimed the tabloid as their daily paper. The 
strong interests in magazine reading among these high school 
students were found to be sports, motion picture, popular science, 
mystery stories, detective stories, and that special brand called 
“true stories.” Teachers, it seems, give little if any direction in 
the reading of newspapers and magazines. 

From the summary of a report of 4,033 elementary school 
girls in a large city, Clymer’ quotes the following: “Exclusive of 
newspapers, they mention 184 different periodicals. In one group 
of 1,060 girls, all but 207 claimed that they read either news- 
papers or magazines.” In view of this, he says: “Whether we 
like it or not we cannot confine our children’s reading to an 
aristocracy of books.” Jordan* made a quantitative comparison 
of the book and magazine reading interests of boys and girls in 
the age groups 9-11, 12-13, 14-16 and found that at every period 
with both sexes a larger number of points was ascribed to the 


* Center, Stella, and Person, Gladys, “The Leisure Reading of New York 
oo School Students.” English Journal, XXV, November, 1936, 

"Clymer, H. M., “Girl Life and Reading.” Bull. of Depart. of Elem. Sch. 
Princ., V11, January, 1928, 115-119. 4 4 : 

* Jordan, Arthur, Children’s Interests in Reading: Revised and Brought 
Up to Date. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1926, pp. 103. 
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magazine. The following table taken from Jordan is indicative 
of this fact. 


Taste XVI (Jordan Study) 
— 
Number Age Number Age Number Age 

59 9-11 353 12-13 846 14-16 


Points Points 
Girls Girls 


Since the number of readers within each group for each sex 
is constant for both magazines and books, it is quite evident that 
magazines are more widely read than are books. This is espe- 
cially true with boys and girls between the ages 12-16 years and 
justifies the statement that “adolescents do more voluntary read- 
ing in newspapers and magazines than in boo 

Osburn® recorded the replies from 1,789 children both ele- 
mentary and high school, relative to the number of magazines 
recently read. A sum total of 232 were named 3,083 times, an 
average of approximately two magazines per child. Eaton’ 
estimated that 100 per cent of the boys and 98 per cent of the 
girls who participated in his study read magazines, and 85 per 
per cent of the boys and 83 per cent of the girls read the daily 
newspaper. The boys mentioned 95 different magazines while 
the girls named 87 titles. 

It would seem from these studies that reading materials are 
generally distributed and that one can scarcely live in the world 
today and escape the influence of newspapers and magazines. 
Yet, there are some exceptions as quoted from the subcommittee 
on reading reporting in the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection: “There are thousands of homes both 
urban and rural into which good juvenile books and magazines 
do not enter. In one locality only six families of the 523 studied 
subscribed to children’s magazines; the children in the other 517 
homes depended for their reading on a few adult magazines sub- 
scribed to, and the Sunday-school magazines distributed by the 
churches.” This same lack of suitable child literature was dis- 
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closed in the study made by Lazar. She found that in the 
homes of 28 per cent of the 2,027 pupils distributed throughout 
the three boroughs of New York City that participated in her 
study there were no magazines or books specifically intended for 
children. This is to be regretted in a day when there are such 
great quantities of magazines and books published exclusively 
for children and available at such low prices as to be within the 
means of practically everyone. 
PERIODICALS THE CHOICE OF ADULTS 


Adult reading preferences were determined by a study made 
by Parsons** and Farnsworth.’* The data provided by these 
studies indicate that slightly more than 50 per cent of the people 
involved read books, more than 75 per cent read magazines and 
97 per cent read the newspapers. Of the one and one-half hours 
spent in daily reading, more than 40 minutes was used with the 
newspaper, approximately 28 minutes was spent in reading 
books, and 24 minutes in reading magazines. From this we may 
readily conclude that in the case of adults the newspaper and 
magazine offer far more popular reading material than do books. 
Thus the results of studies in this field, with but few exceptions, 
indicate that magazines and newspapers hold first rank in the 
preferred reading material of both young and old. That this 
form of literature enjoys well-nigh universal distribution is also 
an established fact. Interest in this type of reading matter makes 
its appearance near the close of the primary grade period and 
becomes ever more pronounced as the junior and senior high 
school level is reached, and it has been evidenced in several 
studies that it forms well-nigh the sum total of the leisure time 
reading of adults. This unusual preference for the magazine 
and newspaper justifies the statement made by Norris** that 
“The American reading public has rapidly developed into peri- 
odical fanciers.” The extent of newspaper distribution and the 
enormity of magazine sales are evidence of this. In view of this 
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fact the school may profitably consider its duty in teaching a 
wise use of this form of literature. 


Having established the fact of the extensive reading of maga- 
zines and newspapers by children of every school age above the 
third grade, it seems important to know something of the char- 
acter of what is read. According to Jordan’s study** of “What 
Five Thousand Children Said They Liked in Magazines,” the 
content of those chosen by boys and girls in each age group has 
the same elemental appeal that is found by the same investigator 
in the content of books. Adventure is the dominating influence 
in the boys’ first choice and fiction, with the combined interest 
of woman’s arts, for the girl. The girls’ choices of magazines 
evidences a dominance of adult reading material. The following 
table taken from Jordan’s data includes the first five choices of 
the 9-11 year old group. 


Taste XVII (Jordan’s Study 9-11 Age Group) 
Boys—69 Girls—87 


Adventure, as an interest-challenging element, is definitely the 
boys’ first choice. The American Boy magazine, which retains 
its priority in popularity up to the seventeenth year, is indicative 
of this strong appeal. The high rank of Popular Science indi- 
cates the large and significant interest in science by the boy at 
this early age. The Youth’s Companion, classified by Jordan as 
fiction, deals with adventure and holds third place with this age 
group. It holds second place with the girls in this age group, 
showing that the girls’ choices are similar to those found in his 
study ** in their preferences for books. 


bad Arthur, “What Five Thousand Children Said Liked in 
ines.” North Ca 
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The list of girls’ preferences confirms the regret expressed by 
Clymer that there is no magazine edited specifically for girls 
which may be classed with The American Boy magazine for 
boys. This was justifiable criticism before the publication of 
The American Girl magazine for girls. The girl was forced to 
find interest in her mother’s magazines previous to the publica- 
tion of The American Girl and evidently still prefers to do so, as 

is indicated by the popularity of Ladies’ Home Journal, Pictorial 
Review, Woman’s Home Companion, and McCall’s. By these 
adult magazines, girls who delight in paper dolls, picture puzzles, 
and sentimental fiction can satisfy their two dominant interests; 
namely, fiction and woman’s arts. 

The five most popular magazines for both boys and girls in 

the three age groups ranging from 12-18 years as indicated by 
Jordan’s data are the following: 


Taste XVIII, Five Most Popular Magazines (Jordan’s Data) 


Boys Girls 
The American Boy Ladies’ Home Journal 
Popular Mechanics Cosmopolitan 
American Magazine Pictorial Review 
Popular Science American Magazine 
Saturday Evening Post Good Housekeeping 


Jordan concludes as a result of his study that three types of 
interest attract the boy at the age of 12 and abide with him until 
he is 18. These are fiction, adventure, and science. Jordan sub- 
divides fiction into juvenile fiction dealing with adventure, and 
adult fiction having in almost every case some love element. If 
the percentage of these three categories are combined, more than 
90 per cent of the total magazines chosen are included. 

Besides fiction, adventure and science, the boy has some inter- 
est in current events, humor and nature. These interests are 
represented by the Literary Digest, Life, Judge, and The Country 
Gentleman. Three types of magazines also attract the interest 
of the high school girl at the age of 12: Woman’s Arts, repre- 
sented by Good Housekeeping and the Ladies’ Home Journal; 
adult fiction, found in the American Magazine and Cosmopoli- 
tan; and pictures cleverly used in each. Magazines of adventure, 
current events, and humor are also slightly attractive to young 
girls of the high school age. 

Sister M. Immacutata Kramer, 
(To be continued) 
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A STATEMENT ON THE INSTITUTE OF CATHOLIC 
SOCIAL STUDIES, THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
OF AMERICA* 


This year marks the opening of a permanent Institute of Cath- 
olic Social Studies at the Catholic University Summer School, 
Washington, D. C. In the fiftieth anniversary year of Rerum 
Novarum. and the tenth of Quadragesimo Anno, American Cath- 
lics are taking another forward step in their efforts to effectuate 
the popes’ ideals of social justice. The Institute was founded to 
train Catholic leaders in the social principles of the Church, and 
in the study of the economic, political, and social backgrounds to 
which they are to be applied. Its students will come from the 
ranks of clergy, seminarians, and religious, teachers of the social 
sciences, lawyers, government officials, labor leaders, farm offi- 
cials, and others outstanding in public life. 

The Institute seeks to break down the deplorable cleavage 
existing today between the social sciences and social ethics. At 
present, in many schools they are completely separate subjects. 
The average student may know one or the other; not often does 
he study both. There are Catholic Professors of economics, 
political science, sociology, and history who have never read the 
papal encyclicals on their subjects. On the other hand, there are 
many Catholics interested in social welfare, but not well ac- 
quainted with the principles of social science. In such cases, 
their commendable zeal may be abused by promoters of panaceas 
and unsound crusades. Thus, in some instances we find sound 
science groping blindly without direction or aspiration, and in 
other instances we discover high enthusiasm diverted or nullified 
because of lack of practical information. Both of these situa- 
tions emphasize the need of a course which integrates Catholic 
principles with a realistic study of economic, political, and social 
facts. 

The Institute of Catholic Social Studies specializes in such 
integration. As a result, it can offer a complete course to be cov- 
ered in only three summer sessions, the equivalent of a school 
semester. In fact, for those with less time available, the bare 
fundamentals may be covered in a single summer. A program 


* Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, Director of the Summer Session; Rev. John F. 
Cronin, 8 eee Professor of Economics, St. Mary’s 


Seminary, Baltimore, 
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of this nature is possible because the Institute is organized 
around this sole objective. No time is allotted for dissertations, 
language requirements, research courses, and the like. These 
necessary adjuncts to a university degree are dispensed with in 
the interests of action, and the information necessary for in- 
telligent action. The students are given insight into the Ameri- 
can and the world scene, and are furnished the tools necessary to 
keep such knowledge up-to-date. The graduates of the Institute 
will not be research economists, or political scientists, or sociol- 
ogists, but they will know how to use the information gathered 
by such scholars. The faculty was chosen with this objective in 
view. Its members have practical as well as academic experi- 
ence. 

It is hoped that the Institute will produce Catholic leaders in 
many fields, men and women who are able to treat the ills of 
society with remedies based on eternal truth. For example, its 
object would be to prepare for each diocese several priests trained 
to carry out the injunctions on social matters so frequently given 
to the clergy by recent popes (Pope Pius XI: Quadragesimo 
Anno; Atheistic Communism, especially numbers 61-62; Pope 
Pius XII: Sertum Laetitiae). They would be able to give further 
training to the laity and thus help to stave off the ruin so wide- 
spread in modern Europe, largely because men were blinded to 
the demands of truth and justice in this field. Furthermore, the 
Institute would aid the teachers of the social sciences in Cath- 
olic schools and colleges to combine sound science with sound 
ethics. They would be better able to give their students guid- 
ance and interpretation, in addition to varied information. Fin- 
ally, the laity in the various professions and walks of life would 
be trained to use these vital principles. By putting them into 
action, they could give a graphic illustration of their unique 
value in modern society. 

Because of these factors, the Institute has a scope which tran- 
scends what is purely academic. With proper support, it could 
be a major influence in a critical time. Now that the world is 
in the throes of a great upheaval, decisions taken today may well 
have profound and lasting effects for the future of our nation 
and, possibly, for Western civilization. It is vitally important 
that these decisions be made in accord with the teachings of 
eternal truth. This can be done only when such teachings are a 
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real leaven, penetrating the whole mass of American thought. 
The Institute has a definite place in bringing about such a 
desirable result. 

Complete information about the Institute may be had by writ- 
ing the Director of the Summer Session, Cothelle University of 
America, Washington, D. C. 


EXCERPT FROM THE PROSPECTUS 
INSTITUTE OF CATHOLIC SOCIAL STUDIES 


FACULTY 


Rev. John F. Cronin, 8S8., Ph.D., Director of the Institute; Professor of 
Economics, St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 

Louis Francis Buckley, A.B., M.A., Acting Head, Department of Eco- 
nomics, and Associate Professor of Economics, Notre Dame University, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 

Wilfred J. Garvin, Ph.D., Instructor in Sociology, Mt. St. Mary’s College, 
Emmitsburg, Md. 

Elizabeth Morrissy, Ph.D., Professor of Economics, Notre Dame of Mary- 
land College, Baltimore, Md., and The National Catholic School of 
Social Service, Washington, D. C. 

Rev. Wilfrid J. Parsons, 8.J., Ph.D., Professor of Politics, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D. C. 

Percy A. Robert, A.M., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Sociology, Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. C. 


The Institute of Catholic Social Studies was founded primarily to pro- 
vide American Catholics with an opportunity for a thorough study of the 
social principles and programs of the Church. To achieve this aim, it offers 
a complete program of courses on Catholic social theory and related sub- 
jects. This program is organized around the great social encyclicals of the 
recent popes, which are considered both in themselves and in the light of 
their historical background dating from the beginnings of Christendom. 
The principles of these documents permeate the courses of the Institute, 
while at the same time an intensive study of the economic, social, and 
political problems of the day gives the background necessary for a com- 
plete understanding and a realistic application of these guiding rules. The 
courses on the social sciences are scholarly and scientific, though ele- 
mentary, but in the treatment of these subjects the moral law is given 
its proper place. It is maintained that social programs of necessity involve 
decisions made on ethical or religious grounds, in addition to purely tech- 
nical laws which dictate the means available for the furtherance of these 
ends. It was a happy coincidence that this effort to promote the unity of 
knowledge in these sciences should have been begun in the fiftieth anni- 
versary year of Rerum Novarum and the tenth of Quadragesimo Anno. 


PURPOSE OF THE INSTITUTE 
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The members of the faculty are known for their competence in their 
chosen field and for their ability to present their subject in a clear and 
interesting manner to beginners. The choice of textbooks, readings, and 
other material is such that college students with no previous studies in this 
field should be able to follow the courses successfully. At the same time 
teachers already familiar with the social background may concentrate on 
Catholic principles without assuming the obligations necessarily imposed 
on graduate students. Every effort will be made to arrange a special pro-. 
gram for those whose problems require such treatment. 


STUDENTS AT THE INSTITUTE 


It is felt that the Institute will best serve Catholic leaders among the 
laity, religious, and clergy. To business men, lawyers, farm leaders, labor 
leaders, and public officials it will afford sound principles to determine their 
policies in critical times. Many teachers will find it a welcome opportunity 
to supplement previous training in the purely secular aspects of the social 
sciences. It should appeal in a particular manner to clergy and seminarians, 
since to them especially the Holy Father has given the task of exercising 
leadership in the social apostolate. The catastrophic events of recent years 
testify eloquently to the need of such Christian guidance in politics and 
business. Furthermore, the fact that the courses are given in the summer 
should make them available to many priests and to most seminarians. 
The Institute is designed to supplement and complete the work of the 
summer schools on Catholic Social Action given in various dioceses in 
recent years. These schools have brought home to many the importance 
of the Catholic social message and have awakened in them a desire for a 
complete and thorough study of the subject. In the Institute they will 
have the opportunity for such study and in addition will have access to 
other valuable sources of information, such as the Catholic University 
Library, the Library of Congress, and the libraries of several government 
departments. The fact that so many important organizations have their 
headquarters in Washington also affords a unique opportunity for special 
consultation and the obtaining of contacts invaluable for leaders in these 
fields. 


The complete program of the Institute is normally covered in three 
years, although a basic, fundamental course could be completed in one 
summer. Students who plan to attend for one year only are advised to 
take as a fourth subject the seminar on Technique of Catholic Social Ac- 
tion. Normally students will choose three subjects each year from the 
courses offered. Students with special backgrounds or needs may select 
a program adapted to these needs. Should they decide upon an advanced 
course not available during the opening year of the Institute permission 
will be granted for attendance at similar courses in the other departments 
of the University. This permission is to be obtained from the Director 
of the Institute. 
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FUNDAMENTAL PROGRAM (any three courses) 


Soctan Dr. Cronin. 

Generat Economic Bacxerounp. Dr. Morrissy. 

Economic Bacxerounp. A. Lasorn Prostzms. Mr. Buckley. 
Specia, Economic Bacxorounp. B. Farm Prositams. Dr. Garvin. 


ADVANCED PROGRAM (any three courses) © 


Tecunique or Caruouic Action (Seminar). Dr. Cronin. 

Carnouic Pourrica, THovent anp Amentcan Democracy. Dr. Parsons 
(to commence in 1942). 

FunpAMENTAL Soctrotocy. Dr. Robert (to commence in 1942). 

Specian Economic Bacxorounp. C. Lason Retations (to commence in 
1942). 

SpeciaL Economic Bacxcrounp. D. Co-operatives anp Crepir Unions. 
Dr. Garvin. 


COMPLETE PROGRAM (any three courses) 


History or Carnouic Socia, THovaut. Dr. Cronin (to commence in 1943). 
Comparative Srupy or GoverNMENTS. Dr. Parsons (to commence in 1943). 
Socrotoctca Prostems. Dr. Robert (to commence in 1943). 

Lasor Lecrstation (to commence in 1943). 
Etements or Monsey aNp Banxrna (to commence in 1943). 
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“THE GREAT DICTATOR” * 


Much has been written about this film; there has been much 
discussion and argument concerning it. Some of the critics did 
agree on their judgments; others did not. Some called it a 
comedy, others a tragedy, or a tragicomedy. Names, epithets 
have been freely used, often misused, without any regard to 
the correlation between their meaning and the film itself. These 
very critics, moreover, would not often take the trouble of ex- 
plaining, of endeavoring to prove the correctness of their state- 
ments. Whatever they called this film—a drama, a tragedy, a 
comedy, or all of them together—they merely put their asser- 
tions forth as axioms. 

There are, of course, axioms, even in art; for instance, that any 
theatrical manifestation, be it a stage or a screen one, must be a 
drama, a comedy, a tragedy, or any other kind of “dramatic” 
expression, whatever be the name given to it. 

Of Chaplin, one would have expected, of course, a comedy, or 
at least comedy as a basic element to the film. 

What is comedy? It is a dramatic representation designed for 
public amusement and usually based upon laughable, or laugh- 
ter-exciting, incidents, or upon the follies or foibles of indi- 
viduals or classes. In it humor and mirth predominate, and the 
plot ends happily. 

The Dictator was designed for public amusement. There is 
no doubt about it. It was advertised as a “theatrical” film. But 
for its author this was but a means to convey a deeper thought, 
a means to teach the audience a “political and social” lesson. 
This was to be the product of an artist, yes, but to a still greater 
extent, of a philosopher. Charlot was no longer to be the 
medium through which some philosophy or thought is being con- 
veyed to the audience; he was to be the philosopher himself. As 
a matter of fact, Charlot disappeared altogether to be substi- 
tuted by Mr. Charles Chaplin. Mr. Charles Chaplin went even 
farther. Charlot was to be not only a philosopher, but the 
medium of expression as well, and at the same time. He was to 


* This article, by an outstanding authority on the art of cinematography 
is presented to our readers as an example of motion picture criticism and 
with the hope that it may prove ——— to teachers who are attempting 
to develop in their students the ability to criticize constructively current 
motion picture films. 
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perform a dual role: of the body (medium) and of the brain 
(philosopher) . 

Was it possible? Could Charlot express and have Mr. Charles 
Chaplin’s thoughts and beliefs? It was not, because it would 
have required brains, which we know Charlot had never had. 
We know that all of Charlot’s acting had always been but emo- 
tional and reflex reactions to outward concrete actions, all such 
actions being of a very primitive and biological character. 
Hence, what in other characters would have been virtues, such as 
courage, protection and defense of the weak, could not be ac- 
cepted as such in Charlot. They were never accepted as such by 
the audience, indeed. Otherwise, they would have excited ad- 
miration, and not laughter as they did. This was because, in the 
case of Charlot, courage, or any other virtue, was not a self- 
conscious expression of a strong and moral character, but the 
unconscious biological reaction of one who has not the intel- 
lectual capacity to realize danger or to see it, of one who can 
have but a momentary reaction, of one for whom past and future 
do not exist, but only the present. 

Many were those who cherished Charlot, who would sincerely 
and heartily laugh at his films. True, many were those who 
“did” enjoy these films; very few are those who “do” enjoy 
them, when seeing these very films again today. 

When Charlot appeared on the screen, the latter was still very 
young, very primitive, and very naive in its expression. The 
audience was such, too, in those early days. Then motion pic- 
tures had not yet grown into being an Art, but were a merry-go- 
round entertainment. Hence, the state of mind of the audience 
was then far different from its present one. 

Films, even in those early days, had, of course, some “morale”’; 
rarely were they “moral”—Charlot’s to a lesser degree, perhaps, 
than others. Indeed, the laughter they aroused in the audience 
was a cruel, unhealthy one, the kind of laughter some physical 
infirmity would call forth in heartless children, the kind of 
laughter which takes possession of the strong in the face of the 
suffering of the weak, of the clever in presence of the weak- 
minded. Such were Charlot’s films, and as such they were anti- 
educative. 

In those early days, people in general could not realize this — 
anti-educative factor. Besides, children then were not allowed 
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to attend movie houses freely. In many localities they were 
altogether forbidden to attend them below a certain age. 

The audience remembered all that and, of course, expected to 
have good laughs at a film of Chaplin. They were to be disap- 
pointed; they did not “get their laugh.” At the beginning of 
the show, during the first sequences, the audience would start to 
break into laughter, but cease rather abruptly and awkwardly. 
They would laugh because, while still on their way to the 
theater, they knew they “were going to laugh.” But the more 
they saw of the film, the rarer would laughter be heard. They 
knew they were expected to laugh; they simply could not. 

Now let us go back to the film itself. Any manifestation of 
Art, whatever its form be, must present an integral whole, even 
if composed and built up of episodes and sequences, as is the case 
of this film. There must be a general line, a distinct and bright 
train of thought. Whether we do or do not agree with the said 
train of thought does not really matter. What matters is that 
such thought should exist. Any artistic manifestation claiming 
to analyze, criticize, praise or condemn some human being, mani- 
festation or event must be of the “it might have happened” 
type. The Dictator lacked this essential element. 

Indeed, who Hitler, the man, really is we do not know, and 
moreover we really do not care to know. The Hitler we know, 
the one some hate, others fear, admire or love, is the one formed 
and presented to our minds by a synthesis of his deeds. Whether 
he is or is not a bachelor, whether he does or does not smoke and 
drink, today does not matter, does not characterize him in the 
least. We do not know the emotional Hitler. This one will be 
of interest to history, when he will have grown int a social and 
political factor of the past. The Hitler we know is the one who 
has brought the world to what it is today, the maleficent but 
clever one. In such a man there is nothing laughable. He is 
not tragic either. He is tragedy itself. Hitler is strong. We 
know it today more than ever before. We know that he is care- 
fully planning each of his actions. Is it then humanly possible 
for us to believe in the reality of the Hitler Mr. Charles Chaplin 
is presenting to us? Is it possible for us to believe him to be a 
half-witted and weak-minded fool? Is it possible that the mere 
shadow of such a man should excite laughter in our hearts? 

Is “The Great Dictator” a comedy? In this film mirth and 
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humor do not predominate; they hardly exist at all except in 
some rare and short sequences. The play does not end happily. 
As a matter of fact, the end has nothing whatsoever to do with 
the rest. On this it seems that all critics agree. 

Is the film, perhaps, a tragedy, then? As such, it should have 
been a dramatic composition, representing an important event 
or series of events, in the life of some person or persons, ending 
with a sad catastrophe. If it is not a tragedy in the classic 
meaning of this word, is it perhaps in its vulgar understanding? 
In such a case it should have been the representation of a fatal 
event, catastrophe, or calamity, replete with harrowing details 
and intensely dramatic in nature, which it was not. 

That Hitler is a catastrophe and a social calamity, all know, 
and this not thanks to “The Great Dictator,” but in spite of it. 
Mr. Charles Chaplin should have understood that, before start- 
ing to produce such a work as “The Great Dictator,” the author 
had to acquire a thorough knowledge as well of the subject as of 
the man himself. Such a work could not be the product of an 
amateur philosopher. If tragedy there be, it is one of Mr. 
Charles Chaplin himself. He is the tragic failure, because he 
wanted to grow above his Art. Art took its revenge; it grew 
above him. 

Neither can this film be considered a satire, nor, as some critics 
called it, a caricature. A satire is a representation in which 
wickedness or folly is exposed with severity, and presupposes a 
caustic criticism and condemnation. Wickedness presupposes 
brains, and the dictator of Mr. Chaplin is deprived of any. He 
has not even follies of his own, as whatever he tries to do or does 
is conceived by one of his ministers. 

A farce? Mr. Charles Chaplin wants us to believe in the un- 
fitness of Hitler’s soldiers, parachute jumpers, airplanes, etc.!!!!! 

Some of the critics called this film a successful caricature of 
Hitler. As such, it should have been a picture in which beau- 
ties (!) would have been concealed and blemishes exaggerated, 
but, nevertheless, bearing some resemblance to the object. The 
only resemblance is the mustache and the dress. 

This film is not a picture of human life; it is but a panoramic 
presentation of sequences with no definite plot. It does not cul- 
minate in any final situation of human interest. It does not end 
with Mr. Charles Chaplin’s weak speech, but is merely followed 
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by it. No one in the audience can be fooled by Mr. Chaplin into 
believing that such a half-witted, dumb individual as the little 
barber proved to be all through the picture, unable all along to 
utter a single sensible word, to pronounce a whole and complete 
sentence, could deliver a political speech of such an importance. 
And note that this speech was delivered without any previous 
preparation. It was spontaneous. ... Not only was such a 
speech utterly out of place in the picture, but still more so in 
the mouth of the little barber. The audience was so unprepared, 
so much taken by surprise, that by the time they had recovered 
from it the speech was over. Very few were the ones who had 
“heard” it. 

Yes, “The Great Dictator” is indeed a tragedy, the tragedy of 
Mr. Charles Chaplin. Once he was called the Great Charlot. 
Today he calls himself the Great Mr. Charles Chaplin. He 
created the Dictator. The Dictator killed him. 

This happens to any artist who, like Chaplin, does not grow 
together with and by his Art, to anyone who wants to be superior 
to Art instead of being its faithful and studious servant. This 
happens to anyone who prefers triviality and vulgarity to refine- 
ment and culture. 

Charlot is dead! Mr. Charles Chaplin does not interest us! 

ANATOLE G. Linpsay, 
Member of the former Internation Institute of Educative 
Cinematography of the League of Nations. 
35-45 8ist Street, 
Jackson Heights, L. I., N. Y. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


N.C.E.A. HOLDS NOTABLE MEETINGS IN NEW ORLEANS 


For the third time in three decades the National Catholic 
Educational Association met in New Orleans, April 16-18, in one 
of the most notable gatherings ever to take place in the “Crescent 
City.” 

Blessed by His Holiness Pope Pius XII and attended by ten 
members of the American Hierarchy, the thirty-eighth annual 
meeting of the Association, brought together 2,200 Catholic edu- 
cators from all parts of the nation and served as a medium for 
the statement of current educational problems and related sub- 
jects as well as proposals for their solution. These subjects were 
discussed at three genera] meetings and sessions of the Associa- 
tion’s various departments—College and University, Secondary- 
School, School-Superintendents, Parish-School, Catholic Deaf- 
Education, Seminary and Minor-Seminary—in addresses, papers 
and panel discussions. The attendance of registered delegates 
was the greatest in the 38-year history of the Association. 

The convention was keynoted by the Association’s President- 
General, the Most Rev. John B. Peterson, Bishop of Manchester, 
who, preaching the sermon at the opening Mass Wednesday 
morning in St. Louis Cathedral, warned that in the so-called 
“new order” after the present war there will be no order or peace 
unless “the God of nations be restored to His place in govern- 
ment, in education, even in religion itself.” He urged that in 
solving the problems of the day the precious heritage of the 
“old” be preserved in the adoption of new methods and modes 
and declared that the great glory of Catholic education is its 
radication in the old, changeless, fundamental truths that have 
prevailed through the ages. 

The Most Rev. Joseph F. Rummel, Archbishop of New Orleans 
and host to the convention, spoke at the public meeting Wednes- 
day evening in the Municipal Auditorium and at the Superin- 
tendents’ meeting Thursday. Other prelates who participated in 
the sessions were the Most Rev. Vincent J. Ryan, Bishop of 
Bismarck and President of the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference, who spoke at a session of the Seminary Department 
on “The Rural Problem and the Seminary,” and the Most Rev. 
Gerald P. O’Hara, Bishop of Savannah-Atlanta, who addressed 
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a session of the Secondary-School Department on “How Can Our 
Schools Produce Better Catholics?”; Bishops Thomas J. Toolen, 
of Mobile; Richard O. Gerow, of Natchez; Jules B. Jeanmard, 
of Lafayette; Daniel F. Desmond, of Alexandria; John B. Morris, 
of Little Rock; and Albert L. Fletcher, Auxiliary of Little Rock. 

A message of commendation for the Association, which also 
conveyed the Apostolic Blessing of the Holy Father, was received 
in a cable from His Eminence Luigi Cardinal Maglione, Papal 
Secretary of State. It read: 

“The Holy Father is grateful for expressions of filial homage 
of the National Catholic Educational Association, and extends 
cordial felicitations for success and bids members continue with 
renewed enthusiasm their magnificent, conscientious work, assur- 
ing to our beloved American children a truly Christian education 
so imperative today. His Holiness, in testimony of his paternal 
interest and as a pledge of heavenly guidance, bestows upon offi- 
cers and members his Apostolic Blessing.” 

All national officers of the Association were reelected for the 
ensuing year. They are: 

President General, Bishop Peterson; Vice-Presidents General, 
the Rev. John B. Furay, 8.J., of Mundelein, Ill.; the Rev. Wil- 
liam F. Cunningham, C8.C., of Notre Dame University; the Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Joseph V. McClancy, of Brooklyn; the Rev. Paul 
E. Campbell, of Pittsburgh; Brother Eugene A. Paulin, 8.M., 
of Kirkwood, Mo.; Secretary General, the Rev. Dr. George John- 
son, of Washington, D. C.; Treasurer General, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Richard J. Quinlan, of Boston. 

In his sermon, Bishop Peterson declared “the treasure of im- 
mutable faith and of ever-expanding science which we are to 
share with the children of the kingdom, the little ones of Christ,” 
is entrusted to Catholic education. 

“This treasure of learning is like our Church herself, ever an- 
cient, ever new, ever old, ever vigorously young,” His Excellency 
said. “It counts first of all the old; our precious heritage from 
Him Who gave us our charter of right and obligation to teach; 
to teach everyone, everywhere, everything that He has com- 
manded. It is the changeless content of divine revelation. It 
counts also the new: the worth-while findings of sciences, and 
their communication to the child by the application of sound 


principles of pedagogy.” 
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“First of all, do we pledge our full, unfailing fidelity to the 
preservation of the old. First of all, because it is God-given; and 
it has stood the test of time, Whenever and wherever it has been 
respected, peace and real human progress have been evident. 
Arts have flourished. Civilization has made its greatest strides. 
But in the measure that the old has been repudiated, or even 
neglected, civilization has yielded to barbarism, art has degener- 
ated, the monuments of culture have been desecrated, destroyed. 
‘With desolation is the land made desolate’ whenever man would 
dethrone his God. This needs no proof today. That which is 
old in our treasure, I repeat, has stood the test of time.” 

“As we sadly contemplate the drift of our nineteenth century, 
our vaunted century of progress, with its growing denial of God, 
its denaturing of religion, its devitalizing of education, its de- 
struction of freedom, its abandonment of peace,” Bishop Peter- 
son went on, “must we not admit that its first 40 years bear a 
more striking resemblance to the barbaric fifth century than to 
the Christian thirteenth?” 

“To undervalue in the least humanity’s stable heritage from 
the past, and to overestimate the value of ephemeral novelties, 
is pitiable folly,” he added. “Human progress does not start 
continually from scratch, but at the line traced by former gen- 
erations. Human progress is the relay stride from ancestry to 
posterity. In every line of human achievement we are debtors to 
the past. To forget that debt is to encourage revolution, for 
every revolution that has helped mankind has been but the dis- 
carding of accumulated abuses which in their beginning won the 
favor of the short-sighted. The short-sighted are always the ad- 
vocates of novelties. There is no new order of the ages, but 
only the order and ordered march of old and new. 

“Not the least of the crimes of many American educators is 
their encouragement of youth to disdain the past and foolishly 
believe that progress and knowledge begin with the here and now. 
‘Modern science’ is their catch word, as if the really modern were 
the only good, the all-sufficient; as if it could dispense with God, 
faith, religion, and due recognition of forebears of renown; as if 
the pages of history formed only a closed book. 

“Instructed, and instructors, in the Kingdom of Heaven, be 
neither deceived by their assumptions nor dismayed by their 
assurance. Draw from your treasure all that is worth while in 
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the new, but do not disdain one iota of the invaluable old. ‘For, 
Amen I say to you, till heaven and earth pass away not one iota 
or one tittle of the law shall pass.’ ‘Heaven and earth shall pass 
away but My word shall not pass away.’ 

“We hear much today of post-war restoration, of the estab- 
lishment of an era of total justice and permanent peace when 
the terrifying shriek of shells is silenced. Many prate of this as 
if the war were soon to end, and according to their wishes. They 
agree that there must not be another Versailles. More than that, 
however, far more than that is essential. The all-essential is that 
the God of nations be restored to His place in government, in 
education, even in religion itself. Without these there can be 
neither justice nor peace.” 

“God and country, justice and charity, liberty and rights of 
man, all must stand or fall together,” His Excellency asserted. 
“And their standing or their falling must be begun in the schools 
of the land. Thank God we are doing our share. Our gathering 
here is our pledge that we shall always do our share, drawing 
from our treasure new things, and old. The duty we owe to God, 
to liberty, to peace, to national defense is beautifully summed up 
in the seldom sung last verse of the hymn ‘America’.” 

“This duty can best be done by making our children God- 
loving and God-like,” he added. “As Catholic teachers your 
chief effort must be to make Christ live in your pupils. In your 
classroom work, and in preparation for it, the all-engrossing new 
may seem to demand first attention. But the most helpful thing 
for your pupils, and the ‘one thing necessary,’ is the old, the con- 
tagious Christ-like character of the teacher.” 

Archbishop Rummel, welcoming the members at the first gen- 
eral session Wednesday morning in the Municipal Auditorium, 
said a spiritual revival will never come until religion is restored 
to education. 

The Rev. Dr. George Johnson, Secretary General of the 
N.C.E.A., addressed the members at the same session on “Our 
Task in the Present Crisis.” 

Archbishop Rummel again welcomed the convention body 
Wednesday evening at the public meeting, which also was ad- 
dressed by Edward J. Heffron, Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Men. 

The Wednesday public meeting marked the second time the 
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Municipal Auditorium has known a night audience of Sisters. 

Mr. Heffron said that in the crisis which faces America today 
the people “cannot summon the necessary energies” to meet it 
“short of a profound motivation.” Such an impelling force, he 
said, is the desire to defend the principle of man’s dignity, adding 
that “if that is the issue before us, it is chiefly Catholic education 
that can show us the way.” 

“Modern secular education,” he declared, “has, in large part, 
lost touch with the abiding realities: it took Oxford Oaths of 
Pacificism that denied anything was worth fighting for; its athe- 
ists and its agnostics, its materialistic scientists and its evolu- 
tionists, its behaviorists and its progressives, teach a doctrine of 
man not essentially different from that of Hitler and Rosenberg; 
it shoves its Scholastics out of its philosophy departments to 
make room for its Bertrand Russells.” 

“I suppose that one of the chief distinguishing marks of Catho- 
lic education in our day is that it conceives its function to be the 
education of the whole man, in every possible way, whereas 
modern secular education is largely concerned with skills and 
with pragmatic and specialised branches of knowledge,” Mr. 
Heffron said. “Understood in this sense, Catholic education is 
ultimately the most important thing in life, for it alone gives us 
the true answers to the questions: What am I? Whence did I 
come? Whither am I destined? How do I get there?” 

“But there is something at issue today which is magnificently 
worth fighting for—the dignity of man as a son of God the Father 
and a brother of God the Son, redeemed by His Blood. If the 
four freedoms are imperilled in the world today, if the doctrine 
of the dignity of the human personality is in jeopardy, if the 
whole of Christian civilization is under siege, men will rise to 
the defense as gladly and as willingly as they did under John 
Sobieski at Vienna and under Don John at Lepanto. If that is 
the issue before us, it is chiefly Catholic education that can show 
us the way.” 

Other elections resulted as follows: 

The Rev. James T. O’Dowd, of San Francisco, elected Presi- 
dent of the School Superintendents’ Department; the Rev. Wil- 
liam Dillon, of Brooklyn, President of the College and Univer- 
sity Department; the Rev. Julian L. Maline, 8.J., of West Baden 
Springs, Ind., President of the Secondary-School Department; 
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the Rev. Carroll F. Deady, of Detroit, President of the Parish- 
School Department; the Very Rev. Michael J. Larkin, 8.M., of 
New Orleans, President of the Seminary Department; the Very 
Rev. Edward M. Lyons, of Rochester, Chairman of the Minor 
Seminary Department; the Rev. Thomas J. Shanahan, President 
of the Catholic Library Association. 

The Rev. Felix Pitt, of Louisville, was elected to the General 
Executive Board. The following were reelected: 

The Rev. Peter L. Johnson, of St. Francis, Wis.; the Rev. Fran- 
cis J. Connell, C.SS.R., of the Catholic University of America; 
Rev. William F. Cunningham, C.S.C.; the Rev. Julius Haun, of 
Winona, Minn.; the Rev. Francis Meade, C.M., of Niagara, 
N. Y.; Brother Eugene Paulin; the Rev. Leo C. Gainor, O.P., of 
Columbus, O.; the Rev. John M. Duffy, of Rochester; the Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. John J. Bonner, of Philadelphia; the Rev. Francis J. 
Byrne, of Richmond; the Rev. William R. Kelly, of New York, 
and the Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, of Pittsburgh. 

The Easter message of His Holiness Pope Pius XII, National 
Defense and cooperation with Ibero-American countries were 
the bases of important resolutions adopted by the Association. 

The resolution which paid tribute to His Holiness Pope Pius 
XII stated: “We take new hope from the Easter message of 
our Holy Father who reminds us that ‘Truth is our weapon just 
as prayer is our defense and our strength.’ We join our humble 
prayers to his and assure him of our continuing efforts to restore 
Christ to the hearts of men and genuine peace to the world.” 

Declaring that “the guiding principles upon which our Ameri- 
can Government has been founded have been the proud heritage 
of the Catholic Church” the convention endorsed the National 
Defense Program of the United States. 

The Association also declared that “The adequate defense of 
our country in an armed camp of nations requires the closest 
cooperation with our Ibero-American neighbors.” 

Another resolution adopted by the convention expressed appre- 
ciation to Most Reverend Joseph Francis Rummel, Archbishop 
of New Orleans, and his very able committee, headed by Rev. 
Edward C. J. Pendergast, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, 
who did everything possible to make the convention such an 
outstanding success. 

The Association also went on record as endorsing and en- 
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couraging the work of the Catholic Committee of the South that 
held a conference in Birmingham, Ala., April 20 to 22. 

The main thought of the delegates to the convention was ex- 
pressed in the following resolutions: 


We, members of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation, offer to our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, our filial re- 
and our sincere homage. In these difficult and chaotic 
times our hearts are lifted up in thanks to God, who has given 
to the world as his Vicar on earth, one capable of deep sympa- 
thetic understanding and of inspiring leadership. As educators 
our sacred task is to restore the image of Christ in the souls of 
men and to develop in them the desire and the ability to live in 
a social order, which, while it includes the natural life, begins 
and ends in the supernatural. In the achievement of this pur- 
pose today more than ever before, we are faced with difficulties 
that seem insurmountable, for the poison of materialism has so 
spread that men have lost their comprehension of the super- 
natural, have centered their hopes of happiness on the possession 
of earthly goods, and have in their search for these goods 
blundered into a destructive era of war and persecution. We 
are not scam oe however. We take new hope from the 
Easter message of our Holy Father who reminds us that “Truth 
is our weapon just as prayer is our defense and our strength.” 
We join our humble prayers to his and assure him of our con- 
tinuing efforts to restore Christ to the hearts of men and genu- 
ine peace to the world. 

National Defense of the Republic of these United States of 
America is heartily endorsed by the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association. The guiding principles upon which our Amer- 
ican Government has been founded have been the proud heritage 
of the Catholic Church, namely, the existence of God from whom 
all authority is derived, the dignity of man with his unalienable 
rights, the sanctity of the family, the necessity of worship to the 
Giver of All Gifts. This Association stresses the fact that Na- 
tional Defense means nothing without having these truths to 
defend. Unless spiritual truths motivate the political, economic, 
domestic, educational and moral lives of our citizens then the 
a of our great country will be accomplished far 
more effectively than by outside enemies. 

When men and women become indifferent to the real dignity 
of human beings signed with the sign of Christ they soon begin 
to think that saving their physical existence means saving their 
humanity. When individuals and groups become indifferent to 
God then spiritual values are no longer the driving force of their 
lives, and life becomes a mad scramble to attain the false peak 
of economic security. When people are indifferent to truth they 
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are open targets for the shattering gunfire of propaganda and 

emotionalism. It is only by being fed on the substantial food 

of the teachings of Christ and making these truths course 

through our lives that we can wll eay we have something wort 
en 

All lguele of Catholic education are insisting now as always 
that passive appreciation is never indicative of good citizenship 
but that active participation is essential. In its training for 
citizenship and love of country Catholic education yields to no 
one, but it will never make the mistake of putting our coun 
in the place of God, or of deifying a nation as an end in itself. 
The end of Catholic education is never limited by the form of 
government no matter how good that government may be, be- 
cause the temporal order cannot set bounds to the spiritual which 
is ever present as giving meaning and purpose to Christian edu- 
cation. 

It is religion that is the integrating factor of our Catholic 
schools, and on this basis Catholic education dedicates itself 
now as in the to National Defense for supernatural men 
and women. Citizens conscious of their obligation to God, 
Church, Family and Country are the best guarantees of peace, 
order and stability in these United States of America. 


The adequate defense of our country in an armed camp of 
nations requires the closest cooperation with our Ibero-American 
neighbors. In the belated recognition of this natural tie of com- 
mon interest, Catholic educators discern a peculiar opportunity 
for new service to religion and to country. Better than any 
other group, Catholic Americans are fitted to understand and 
publicize the history, the ideals, and the culture of our fellow 
Catholics of the other great republics of this hemisphere. Hence, 
in this present crisis and thereafter, we must make it our duty 
to produce better and more fruitful inter-American relationships, 
specifically by Saag the study of Spanish in both colleges 
and high sch by a more generous provision of scholarship 
aid for Ibero-American students, by exchange professorships, 
and other feasible methods for intellectual collaboration. er 
shall we be able to provide true Ambassadors of good-will 
fitted to weld together in Catholic brotherhood the two Amer- 
icas. 


CATHOLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS’ ENROLLMENT SHOWS INCREASE 

An increase in the total enrollment of Catholic secondary 
schools throughout the United States and a slight decrease in 
the enrollment of Catholic elementary schools is shown by fig- 
ures made public in connection with the thirty-eighth annual 
meeting of the National Catholic Educational Association. 
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The compilations, representing responses to date in the 1939- 
40 survey conducted by the Department of Education, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, show: 

That, upon returns from 76 per cent of all the Catholic high 
schools and secondary schools in the United States, these institu- 
tions can be said to have increased their total enrollment 12 per 
cent over the total enrollment shown by the 1937-38 survey. 

That, based upon 93 per cent of the total expected returns, 
Catholic elementary schools in the United States show a decrease 
of 2.5 per cent in total enrollment, compared with the 1937-38 
survey. 

The 1,648 secondary schools which have reported to date in 
the survey have a total enrollment of 291,821 pupils. On this 
basis, authorities estimate that the total enrollment of all Cath- 
olic high schools and academies in 1939-40 was 386,500. These 
schools had a total enrollment of 345,218 pupils in 1937-38. 

The 1,981,041 pupils so far reported by Catholic elementary 
schools is about 93 per cent of the total enrollment expected 
for all these schools in the 1939-40 survey, authorities state. 
Out of the 104 Archdioceses and Dioceses reporting, only 35 an- 
nounced gains in their elementary school enrollments. The re- 
mainder reported losses since the 1937-38 survey, when all ele- 
mentary schools reported a total of 2,032,770 pupils. 

The pupil loss in elementary schools, it was explained here, 
first manifested itself in 1932. It has been due in part to the 
nation-wide decline in the birth rate which has affected the 
attendance in all elementary schools, public and private, since 
that date. 

So far, a dozen Archdioceses and Dioceses have reported 
more than 50,000 pupils each in their Catholic elementary schools. 
These include: Archdiocese of Baltimore, 50,542; Archdiocese of 
Boston, 83,194; Archdiocese of Chicago, 152,658; Archdiocese 
of Detroit, 74,400; Archdiocese of Milwaukee, 51,314; Archdio- 
cese of Newark, 62,383; Archdiocese of New York, 99,801; Arch- 
diocese of Philadelphia, 114,706; Diocese of Brooklyn, 117,103; 
Diocese of Cleveland, 56,805; Diocese of Pittsburgh, 69,709. 

Thirteen Archdioceses and Dioceses thus far have reported 
5,000 or more pupils in their respective high schools and acad- 
emies. These include: Archdiocese of Baltimore, 5,941; Arch- 
diocese of Boston, 14,603; Archdiocese of Chicago, 21,912; Arch- 
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diocese of Cincinnati, 8,278; Archdiocese of Detroit, 14,023; 
Archdiocese of Newark, 7,134; Archdiocese of New York, 16,140; 
Archdiocese of Philadelphia, 20,689; Archdiocese of St. Louis, 
6,278; Archdiocese of San Francisco, 5,351; Diocese of Brooklyn, 
14,817; Diocese of Cleveland, 6,090; Diocese of Pittsburgh, 6,383. 


With a roster of instructors drawn from leading universities 
and colleges of higher instruction throughout the country and 
from its own faculty, the thirty-first Summer Session of the 
Catholic University of America will open June 27 and continue 
until August 9. Detail of the 144 courses for graduate and un- 
dergraduate students in 39 divisions of learning were disclosed 
in the official announcement issued by Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, 
Secretary General of the University, who is Director of the 
Summer Session. Classes will be held daily except Saturdays 
and Sundays, with final examinations scheduled for Saturday, 
August 9. The first two days of the summer session will be de- 
voted to registration. High Mass will be celebrated in the Na- 
tional Shrine of the Immaculate Conception on Sunday, June 29. 
The lectures and classes will formally begin June 30... . An- 
nouncement that Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, will be the 
headquarters of the fifth national conference of the Catholic 
Art Association, to be held in October, was made at a meeting 
at Mundelein College of the newly-elected executive officers. 
Those present were the Rev. Angelo Zankl, O.8.B., of St. Jo- 
seph, Minn., President; Sister Helene, O.P., of Siena Heights, 
Adrian, Mich., Secretary, and Sister Mary Janet, B.V.M., of 
Mundelein College, Treasurer. . .. The annual conference of the 
Newman Club Federation will be held in Atlanta July 18-20, ac- 
cording to an announcement by William J. Hurley, President of 
the Federation. . . . The schedule of Summer Schools of Catholic 
Action to be held this year under the sponsorship of the Sodality 
of Our Lady has been announced by the headquarters of that 
organization in St. Louis. The schedule is as follows: St. Louis 
University, June 9-14; Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, August 
4-9; Boston College, August 11-16; Fordham University, New 
York, August 18-23; and Morrison Hotel, Chicago, August 
25-30. . . . By a five to one decision, the Supreme Court of the 
State of Mississippi has upheld the decision of a lower tribunal 
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which dismissed the suit of three taxpayers who sought to re- 
strain the State’s provision of free textbooks for children attend- 
ing denominational and other schools not supported by State 
taxes. The lower court had said that in view of the fact that “these 
children are citizens of the State, and that the schools they attend 
are necessarily a part of the general educational system, that the 
education of children is of far more importance to the State than 
hair-splitting distinctions between ‘public’ and ‘private,’ ‘child’ 
and ‘children,’ ‘sectarian’ and ‘non-sectarian,’ and that the loan 
of books to the child is a contribution to the state rather than to 
the school, the Court finds on bill and answer that the children 
are entitled to receive from the state their allotment of the books 
in question.” .. . A two-year normal course in Christian doctrine 
for Brothers and nuns is being offered at four centers in New 
Orleans at the request of the Most Rev. Joseph F. Rummel, 
Archbishop of New Orleans. It is operated as a diocesan en- 
deavor. The course provides an advanced treatment of the dog- 
matic and moral teaching of the Church, the liturgy, Bible and 
church history and methods of presenting religion in the class 
room. The course is under the direction of the Rev. Robert E. 
Tracy, Diocesan Director of the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine. The course consists of one meeting a week, divided into 
four semesters of 17 weeks each. .. . Dr. Francis J. Braceland, 
prominent young Catholic psychiatrist, has been named Dean 
of the Medical School and Professor of Psychiatry at Loyola 
University, Chicago. Dr. Braceland will be one of the youngest 
medical deans in the country as well as one of the few psychia- 
trists in the world to hold such a position when he takes office 
on June 1. . . . Georgetown University announced the 1941 
scientific honors of its Kober Foundation have been awarded to 
Dr. John R. Mohler, Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Department of Agriculture, and Dr. William de B. MacNider, 
Professor of Pharmacology at the University of North Caro- 
lina. . . . The Association of American Colleges reiterates its 
approval of the proposal to include the lay employees of colleges 
and other non-profit educational and charitable organizations 
under the old-age pension and survivors’ benefits of the Federal 
Social Security Act, in a letter addressed to Senator David I. 
Walsh of Massachusetts, who has introduced in Congress a 
measure proposing these amendments to the Social Security Act. 
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The Association also states the belief that the best interests of 

total national defense will be served if, during the continuance 
of peace-time conscription, college students are permitted to 
complete the academic year in which they may become subject 
to call. . . . Through its engineering school, Villanova College is 
cooperating with the United States Office of Education’s De- 
fense Training Program. Advanced engineering work under the 
auspices of Villanova College is being conducted at the Cooper 
Hatch High School in Camden, N. J., for employees of the New 
York Shipbuilding Company. Courses are offered in thermo- 
dynamics, steam turbine design, heating and air conditioning, 
heat transfer units and hydraulics. Elementary Engineering 
courses in mathematics, physics and descriptive geometry are 
also being conducted at three centers in the evening and on 
Saturday mornings. . . . One hundred and thirty-five students, 
85 beginners and 54 skilled knitters have volunteered their 
services to the Marygrove College Unit of the American Red 
Cross functioning under the direction of Miss Marion Scanlon, 
Professor of Physical Education at the college. This work is 
being done as part of the Marygrove College program of co- 
operation with the National Defense plan... . A new maga- 
sine for boys and girls of all ages called True Comics is being 
launched by the publishers of Parents Magazine. True Comics 
is similar only in format to the present “comic” magazines. It 
differs radically in subject matter and editorial treatment. 
In full color, the first issue, just out, deals with exciting events 
of past and present history instead of the lurid and impossible 
fictional characters—more grotesque than any newspaper would 
print—that are featured in “comic” magazines, of which there 
are now more than seventy-five. The publication offices of True 
Comics are at 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York . . . Telling 
Facts, a magazine for the Catholic teacher on catechetical in- 
struction, which suspended publication some months ago, has 
been revived as a quarterly, published by the Catholic Library 
Service, a non-profit organization in St. Paul. The Rev. Louis 
A. Gales is editor. The Catholic Library Service is an activity 
of the Catechetical Guild. Among the Guild’s projects is the 
distribution of three records containing the sermon preached by 
the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen last year in Los Angeles at 
the celebration of the California Hierarchy’s Centenary. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Radio in Education, A Syllabus for a College Course on Radio 
for Teachers, S isors and School Administrators. Wash- 
ae D. C.: Th e Federal Radio Education Committee, U. 8. 

ce of Education, 1941. Pp. 111. 

Radio in Education, A Syllabus for a College Course on Radio, 
is a compilation of the results of a survey of college radio courses 
conducted by the Federal Radio Education Committee, in co- 
operation with the National Committee on Education by Radio. 
It is designed to meet the needs of instructors of courses in radio 
and is particularly intended for use in classes made up of teach- 
ers and prospective teachers. Since education by radio is a com- 
paratively new field, there has been a great demand for just such 
a text as this. Many teachers have been unable to make good 
use of radio in their work, because they themselves have not 
understood the techniques involved. Therefore, Radio in Edu- 
cation is planned to “show how to improve instruction on the 
college level in courses which are intended to acquaint teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators with methods for adapting and 
using radio as a teaching aid.” . 

The syllabus is carefully organized. Part I, addressed to the 
instructor, describes the manner in which the syllabus should be 
used, sets forth objectives and points of view, and gives a very 
practical outline of the instructor’s procedure in preparing and 
handling the course. Part II, to the student, is divided into ten 
units covering practically all phases of the field of radio educa- 
tion, such as contributions of radio to education, classroom 
utilization, school production, and administration and super- 
vision. The course gives a picture of the field as a whole but 
also provides for intensive work in a particular division, accord- 
ing to the student’s interests and talents. Each unit includes 
a definition of aims, an outline of the unit content, suggestions 
to students for individual work, suggested activities, and an ex- 
tensive list of references. Emphasis is placed throughout the 
syllabus on the student’s learning through actual experience and 
contact with radio. 

The committee which drew up the syllabus was composed of 
men who had experience in training teachers in just such courses. 
Because of this and because it is based on actual findings in 
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courses in radio now being conducted in colleges and universities, 
Radio in Education should be a practical and useful guide for 
instructors. Its publication is timely since it may be used during 
the coming session in summer schools where teacher training 
courses in radio are being planned. 

Mary Ryan. 


Documents of American History, edited by Henry Steele Com- 
mager. Second edition. New York: F. 8. Crofts & Co., 1940. 
Pp. xxii + 450-642. Price, $4.00. 

This second edition of Professor Commager’s Documents of 
American History is not a revision, though some minor misprints 
and errors have been corrected and conclusions in the light of 
the past few years modified. It is an extension of an invaluable 
source book to include voluminous excerpts from the laws and 
court decisions of the first two administrations of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, or more precisely to the agreements reached at the 
Havana Conference of July 29, 1940. There are over 200 pages 
of documentary material from 1933 to 1940 for which no apology 
need be offered, for never has more history been written in so 
short a time in the United States as it has progressed through 
a social and economic revolution. Each of these documents, 
statutes and court decisions has been carefully and laboriously 
edited and briefed, and for each one there is a brief introduction 
with selected titles for further reading and checking. Thus the 
extension includes an excellent bibliography of New Deal works, 
including articles in law reviews. 

The history teacher’s labors continually increase. To keep 
abreast of current changes in law and constitutional decisions is 
a tremendous task but one which this volume makes easier as it 
unlocks sources and interpretative accounts. The time was when 
students of the social sciences and of education ignored the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court, but no longer can this be done. No 
longer can social and economic history be divorced from the 
day-by-day contributions of Congress and the courts. More 
and more is Washington becoming the center of every issue as 
states’ rights decline, and as the Constitution is re-interpreted. 

It is not too much to say that a student in his own home, with 
a good two-volume history of the United States, a volume on our 
economic and social history, and these 1,100 pages of documents, 
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can make for himself a splendid course in the history of the 
United States. And it is not too much to advise teachers of his- 
tory in high schools to have this volume at hand or to urge 
teachers of American history in college to make full use of this 
manual as a sine qua non for supplementary material. 

RicHarp J, PURCELL. 


The Youth Problem and the Education of the Catholic Girl, 
by Sister Aimee Ely, F.C.S.P., B.S., A.M., Ph.D. Washington, 
D. C.: The Catholic University of America Press. Pp. 
xx + 136. 

The Youth Problem and the Education of the Catholic Girl 
is a recently completed doctoral dissertation which is heartily 
recommended to high school administrators and teachers. 

In the first place, the investigation is opportune because it is 
a special study of the youth problem as it affects the high school 
education of the Catholic girl who will not attend college. The 
educational implications which are involved in the problem are 
serious and important in so far as Christian living is concerned. 
For that reason Catholic educators may advisedly answer two 
challenging questions: “What happens to Catholic high school 
graduates if they do not attend college?” “Have we any respon- 
sibility in this regard?” 

These questions require an answer because available literature 
on the youth problem fails to present a genuine solution to this 
particular type of situation. Of course, all manner of opinions 
are expressed therein as to what is the most fitting and the most 
efficacious manner of solving the problems confronting youth. 
Nevertheless, too frequently the answers suggested and the 
opinions expressed are inadequate. 

It is important to note that The Youth Problem and the Edu- 
cation of the Catholic Girl brings before principals and class- 
room teachers the changes that are necessary in Catholic high 
school curricula if the future situation of a certain group of 
Catholic high school girls is to be better than that of the young 
women interviewed during the period of actual investigation. 

Four points are particularly stressed in this study: (1) The 
customary multiple curricula of the several high schools do not 
insure a type of high school education that should suffice the 
particular group of girls concerned. (2) The work problem and 
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its ensuing problems point to the need for more adequate cur- 
ricula. (3) Learning experiences should be made more imme- 
diately functional in the lives of such young people. (4) The 
school may not keep itself aloof from the realities of every-day 
life. 

In addition, the study indicates the needs that are directly 
related to the revisions or changes that should be effected in 
the high school curricula to improve the situation. The needs 
disclosed serve to indicate both objectives and criteria. They 
point out, on the one hand, the more immediate objectives 
toward which Catholic high school teachers and the Catholic 
girls still in school should move in their respective activities in 
order that these same objectives may be achieved on the point 
of reference—the Catholic young woman discharging the mission 
of Christian living during the period of time involved between 
the last day of school and the first day of full-time, permanent 
employment. 

In view of the fact that the great majority of high school girls 
do not attend college, this study is of vital importance. Catholic 
educators are becoming increasingly conscious of this fact. Over 
and above the idea of preparing youth for jobs, there is a grow- 
ing recognition of the need of training for leisure involving a 
practical knowledge of the Catholic principles underlying our 
philosophy of play and recreation, health and physical educa- 
tion. Training for citizenship is likewise being stressed, which 
training is important in a muddled society where educators par- 
ticularly are suffering from sickness of indecision. The Youth 
Problem and the Catholic Girl is a forward step and a partial 
solution for a practical problem. It can hold one’s interest and 
it can be read with genuine profit. 


Vincent Mooney, C.8.C. 


A Parochial Course of Doctrinal Instructions, by Very Rev. 
Chas. J. Callan, O.P., and Rev. John A. McHugh, O.P. (2 __ 
560 pp. and 568 pp.). New York: Published by Joseph F 
Wagner. Price, $7.00. 
Canon 1322 prescribes, in addition to the Sunday sermon, a 

catechetical instruction for adults to be given by the pastor on 

every Sunday and Holy Day of obligation, at an hour most con- 
venient for the people of the parish. In spite of the serious- 
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ness of the obligation, the parochial catechetical instruction is 
all too often omitted on the valid and reasonable ground that 
the pastor cannot find time to prepare both a suitable instruction 
and a sermon for each required occasion. 

The two volumes of Fathers Callan and McHugh offer most 
effectual aid to the fulfillment of this requirement of canon law. 
Each volume is arranged as a complete annual course of instruc- 
tion beginning with the first Sunday of Advent and closing with 
the last Sunday after Pentecost. Volume 1 contains a dogmatic 
series, volume 2 a moral series of instructions. The material 
for each Sunday and Holy Day is arranged as follows: (1) a 
subject for the instruction, so arranged that in the course of 
two years the whole catechism is covered; (2) a text from Holy 
Scripture taken when possible from the Epistle or Gospel of the 
day; (3) an analysis of the subject in outline; (4) translation 
of the appropriate material from the Catechism of the Council 
of Trent; (5) several short catechetical instructions on the sub- 
ject of the day taken from the works of present day or recent 
masters of this type of explanation; (6) a series of references 
for further preparation, divided into two paragraphs, the first 
giving clues to masterpieces of pulpit oratory, the second deal- 
ing with doctrinal, moral, or ascetical material from standard 
authors. Add that the second volume is equipped with complete 
topical index to the set, and it is evident that the volumes will 
be of great practical value not only to the busy pastor but to 
any priest whose duties include the giving of catechetical in- 
structions in the pulpit, in the school, or in the rectory. 
Rosert J. MacMiuan. 


Accompaniments to rian Chants. Recension to Rev. Father 
Pes Sy Schaefers, Cleveland, Ohio, Silver Burdett Co., 1939. 
This compendium comprises all accompaniments to the Chants 

Selections contained in First to Fifth Books, including some 

Hymns; being the complement to the Catholic Music Hour, and 

The Gregorian Chant Manual, series by Archbishop Schrembs 

of Cleveland, Ohio. 

His Excellency Archbishop Schrembs contributes a one-page 

Preface, while Rev. Father Schaefers presents a two-page In- 

troduction. Therein one finds no fragrant flowers from fields of 
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fancy, no loosened leaves from literary laurels, no uppermost 
utterances for use and unction but many magnificent morsels 
from a mighty mind, who has always the practical in view. 
Albeit such was the aim and realization of the entire series of 
The Catholic Music Hour. 

In these days of rush and hurry, this era of the machine, of 
superficial thought and artificial art, the counterpoise and couti- 
terpoint of prayerful work done as swiftly as needs be, yet with- 
out hurry, is surely necessary: Non in commotione Domine! 
Father Schaefers did his work, traveling on a long and special 
road, always occupying the saddle of experienced and scientific 
contentment, resting on the cruppers of constancy and holding 
the bridle of moderation. Gregorian Science is not a bundle of 
separate threads, but one fabric. In its Modality and Harmony, 
besides its Rhythm, one has to treat manifestly any one of its 
forms by itself, for it is a large web. These points, and their 
realizations, were approached in a spirit that is loyally bene- 
dictine and scientific, and all of the volumes of The Catholic Mu- 
sic Hour Series were drawn and delineated under such a procedure. 
Though perhaps, in the work under consideration, for the begin- 
ner-accompanist, the Patterns for Psalmodic Accompaniment 
(pp. 41-47), so very well presented, will prove of capital as- 
sistance. They are more than an approach to the thorough 
studies on the same subject done by Canon Chassang, Brother 
Raymondien, F.8.C., Dom Hébert-Desrocquettes, O.S.B., and 
Maitre Henri Potiron, the perfect musician. 

Only a few items are selected for recension, though a large 
group of the models should also be included. Ultima (p. 11), 
Laetamini (p. 38), Est Mihi Puer Natus (p. 40), as rhythm is 
found here, and a compass suitable for epicene intonations, they 
are not charmless fascinations as of old. Gone is that period of 
time when these are dry bones, as it were, which afterwards be- 
came quickened to new and wonderful life, all through Dom 
Pothier’s science. Older persons will remember the period of 
four decades ago, when the singers, dragging their slow melodic 
length in despairing desinvolture, did bellow these traditional 
pieces in the same sempiternal cantering measure; and when 
corrected, the same singers, thinking that they had improved 
their rendition, would bleak and bleat, not like meek sheep, but 
like wether at lambing times. And the Accompaniment did not 
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help matters either, for to such a dreary and monotonous drone 
the chords would parade in the following: faugh! fi! fie! fo! 
foom! fum! . . ., sweet and coy, from maidenly triplets at medi- 
ations, to immature coquetting with rude and crackling forte at 
double-bar. This would have been more than enough for our 
impatient senses. But, as given by Father Schaefers, these old 
traditional selections are more than adequate harmonisations, 
for to me they take on the glamour of 4-Pt. Harmonic enchant- 
ment. It is novel, clear-cut; it satisfies and guides the singers, 
as to Rhythm and Breathing. 

Salve Sancta Parens (p. 130) is a precious jewel of glowing 
tonal beauty. Such heavenly interweaving of melodic designs 
must not be hidden under the bushel of silence or ignorance but 
commanded to extract some rare links of subtle harmonies. 
Father Schaefers treated this delicate lyricism restrainedly and 
sensitively, short and pithy, with an accompaniment showing 
skill and understanding. All different from the offering of some 
organists outside the pale of taste, who wrote much of a much- 
ness in their despairingly sweet maleficence. Here, Father 
Schaefers coaxes and strokes the melody in a beauteous blend of 
soothing neither hard nor bound. Gregorian Chant Accom- 
paniment, at the beginning of the century, needed just such an 
astringent draught. But here, as in other items, the author is 
still very suggestive, although his contrapuntal writing weighed 
upon him, keeping his talent confined and shut away from the 
buoyant, flamboyant bubbling harmony which is not at home in 
Gregorian Science. | 

Te Deum Laudamus (p. 92). Magnificent impact sonoroties 
of this melodic gem indicate and postulate a sustained harmoni- 
sation by the striking and repeated vigor of its ictualization. It 
always seems to activate much apparently in such tractable mat- 
ter and here Father Schaefers has shown his literary, urbane and 
controlled technique, all-subservient to the imposed or chosen 
blissful simplicity. Here the Rhythm sense floats us aloft. In 
the portion sung in a lower register, one feels mellow rays of a 
plentiful and beneficent sense of hope and praise. In fine, in 
Gregorian Chant, there is no rhythmic tag that ties us down; 
and the harmonisation, simple, counterpoint moving genially, is 
pleasantly praising and artfully sounding. 

Lauda Sion (p. 86). Apt material for rejoicing, and invigorat- 
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ing reading and listening. The harmonisation possesses a wide 
and imperative appeal, though again, in its deliberate restraint, 
it has the tonal bite of vitality and dignity. The counterpoint 
in this compass sounds compact and is notable for acute fitness 
and exquisite craftsmanship. The more than usual sententious 
Latin text, and that in a fine flow, here, even its deep bits of 
declamation, required and received a finer flowering of experi- 
enced and matured accompanimental science. 

Father Peter H. Schaefers’ Accompaniment for Chants is on a 
sound pedagogical plane like the other books or volumes, making 
The Catholic Music Hour series a treasure trove. What abun- 
dant amount of usefulness and real praying with beauty, such 
good works have done and will continue to do. Prosit, and may 
it be ever so popular with many real teachers. 

Dom Apgtarp Bovuvi.uiers, 
O8.B., Mus.Doc.,J.U.D. 


Books Received 
Textbooks 


Dooley, William H., and Kriegel, David: New Vocational 
Mathematics for Boys. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. 
Pp. 349. Price, $1.64. 

Lipman, Maurice C., and Johnson, William H.: Our English 
Power Grows Up. New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 
183. 

Lipman, Maurice C., and Johnson, William H.: Working with 
English. A Pupil’s Activity Book. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Pp. 162. 

MeMurray, DeVon: All Aboard for Alaska! Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company. Pp. 159. Price, $0.96. 

The Concise Oxford French Dictionary. New York: Oxford 
University Press. Pp. 295. Price, $3.00. 


Pamphlete 
Hamilton, Samuel L.: What It Takes To Make Good in Col- 
lege. New York: Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza. Pp. 32. Price, $0.10. 
Here Today—Gone Tomorrow. Hartford, Connecticut: The 
Travelers Insurance Company. Pp. 36. Gratis. 
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